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“Without a reasonably good cominand 
of English—as a means of communica- 
tion—and without knowledge of what 
the best minds of all time have put into 
print, we are not educated for personal 
happiness ... or for personal success in 
the exciting business of making a living.” 


From ‘Why Study English?” 
by the General Electric Company 


To give high-school students the most help 


in learning to express themselves clearly and well 
. to understand and enjoy good literature, Scott, 
Foresman and Company presents the following textbooks. 


BASIC COMPOSITION 
1 and 2 


Ninth- and tenth-grade composition texts 
to help students master the basic lan- 
guage tools... . learn to handle every- 
day speaking ond writing situations 
effectively. 


THORNDIKE - BARNHART 
HIGH SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


To give students throughout the high 
school understandable help with every 
kind of word problem. A_ dictionary 
students will use because they can use 
it successfully 


AMERICA READS 


High-school anthologies to give young 

Americans more help than ever before in 

reading and appreciating good literature. 
GOOD TIMES THROUGH LITERATURE. Book | 
EXPLORING LIFE THROUGH LITERATURE. Book 2 
THE UNITED STATES IN LITERATURE. Book 3 
ENGLAND IN LITERATURE. Book 4 

Teacher's Guidebooks, Think-It-Through 

books, Testbooks 


SIMPLIFIED CLASSICS 
AND OTHER 
EASY-READING BOOKS 


Fifteen books for the slow or reluctant high- 
schoo! reader: Around the World in Eighty 
Days, Captains Courageous, David Copper- 
field, Eight Treasured Stories, Huckleberry 
Finn, Last of the Mohicans, Lorna Doone, 
Moby Dick, Robinson Crusoe, Silas Marner, 
Six Great Stories, Tom Sawyer, Treasure 
Island, When Washington Danced, The 
Years Between 


FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Hitt ult Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 Dallas 2 San Francisco 5 New York 10 
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QE The Book Your Students Need and Will Enjoy Reading 


THE STUDENT’S MACBETH 


Edited by Creenawalt and Hoechberger 
A Unique, Modernized Parallel Edition 


Explanations, Helpful Comments and Questions Arranged 
Parallel to the Standard Text on Each Page 

Footnotes Eliminated 

A Readable Synopsis at the End of Each Scene 

A Final, Comprehensive General Review 

Effectively Illustrated 


Your Students Will Want to Join the PICKWICK CLUB When They Read... 
CHARLES DICKENS’ 


MR. PICKWICK 


Adapted by Carolyn Pulcifer Timm 


The hilarious misadventures of the Pickwickian fellowship now appear in a new, readable edition certain to 
appeal to your most reluctant readers. A perfect introduction to Dickens, MR. PICKWICK belongs on the 
same shelf as Globe's David Copperfield, A Tale of Two Cities, etc. Mlustrated, and supplied with valuable 


teaching aids 
Write today for approval copies, returnable without obligation “] 
mmm GLOBE BOOK COMPANY gums 175 FIFTH AVENUE am NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


NOBLES COMPARATIVE CLASSICS 


Just Published 
IN ONE VOL... . . $1.95 


ye, SILAS 
WARNER - THE PEARL 


By George Eliot By John\Steinbeck 


Two Books for the Price of Onel 

Noble’s Classics are based upon the new idea 

of presenting together within the covers of a 

single book, an older and a modern classic for 

comparison. Now in use by most of the leading © ize 
preparatory schools throughout the U.S. 

Edited by Jay Greene 
Also 8 Other Titles. Write for Descriptive Circular Ej. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers !nc., 67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
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What’s NEW in English? 


THE MACMILLAN 
ENGLISH SERIES 


Grades 7 -8 ready now 
Grades 9 ~ 12 ready January, 1955 


by THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK 


and a staff of experienced co-authors 


What is so special about this new Series? 


¢ The unique alternate system of instruction. 
* The continuous development of all language 
skills. 
¢ The best manuals in the field. 
Make a NEW start with this NEW Series! 


THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES 


Lhe Macmillan Comp any 


New York 11 Chicago16 Dallas21 Atlanta3 San Francisco 5 


Pocket-size books are now 
adapted fo use in high school 
literature classes! 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER TERM 


Workshop in 
English 


STUDENTS POCKET LIBRARY 


ERE IS A UNIQUE NEW SERIES 

of low-priced anthologies, which 
adapt present-day reading habits to 
high school use. Each of these attrac- 
tive books contains a variety of read- 
ing selections unified by theme or lit- 


JUNE 28 to JULY 10 


The Warren English Project, a service of Bos- 
ton University School of Education, will con- 
duct a ten-day workshop focusing attention on 
the problems and opportunities created by the 
wide range of individual differences in English 
classes. The workshop is planned for teachers 
of English in grades 7 to 12, librarians, super- 
visors and administrators. Graduate credit may 
be ¢ ined by comple tion of workshop projects. 


For further information write to 


WARREN ENGLISH PROJECT 
Boston University School of Education 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


erary type. Experienced educators have 
chosen the items for literary value, 
moral impact, and interest to teen- 
agers. Editorial introductions unify 
each booklet and guide the student’s 
reading. Send for examination copies! 
Titles now available (net 50¢ each): 
A Pocketful of Poems - Just for Laughs 
Stories of Scientific Imagination 
Soon forthcoming: 
A Texas Sampler 
Overcoming Handicaps 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
222 Fourth Ave. New York 3, N.Y. 
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The Editor Previews 
Issue 


This 


The many members of the National 


Council of Teachers of English who 
found the trip to. Los Angeles for the 
November convention too far will find 
a partial substitute in this Journal. Here 
are six of the important papers read 
there! There are other good articles al- 
ready set up, but they are being held, in 
order to rush vou as much as possible of 
the convention. We used to scatter these 
out more through the year. Which pro- 
cedure do you prefer? 

There are two other important Coun- 
cil items: the message from President 
Lou LA BRANT, written at my special re- 
quest, and the summer conference. 


The brevity of the “Teaching Ma- 
terials” is due to a transition in the 
handling of the books for individual stu- 
dent reading. Watch for this new 
development next month! 


The current upsurge of interest in 
Shakespeare makes him an appropriate 
topic for our series of articles upon con- 
temporary literature. MARGERY BAILEY’s 
“Shakespeare in Action” uses both schol- 
arship and experience with the theater to 
reinterpret two of his plays most often 
staged today. 


STUART STENGEL’s NCTE convention 
paper, “What Is the High School 
Teacher of English Doing about Tele- 
vision?” presents persuasively one thing 
that we might do. He knows better than 
to fight television, as employees have 
sometimes opposed labor-saving ma- 
chinery; but, if we follow his prescrip- 
tion, our students will probably watch 
fewer programs, especially the poorer 
ones. Nothing too hard, either! 


“What’s. Happening to Reading?” is 
librarian Doris RypDER WATTS’s contri- 
bution to the thinking of teachers of E-ng- 
lish. Her facts about trends in reading 
since television came in are valuable, but 
even more valuable is her suggestion of 
young people’s discussion groups in pub- 
lic libraries— with school encouragement. 


In his entertaining paper, “Will 
Semantics Help?” RicHarp C. CorBIN 
drives in two directions —at our students’ 
need to learn how words work and at 
some ways in which we ourselves are 
fooled by words. He wants to make 
young people critical readers as well as 
critical viewers. 


Dore Scuary’s “Literature and the 
Screen”’ is, of course, partly a defense of 
movie-makers. He points to good photo- 
plays and poor or vicious books; the 
reader must judge whether the propor- 
tion of good pictures is greater or less 
than the proportion of good books. More 
significant is this expert’s emphasis upon 
the key role of the writer of the screen 
play. 


RoBert C. Poo.ry has written before 
in the English Journal and elsewhere 
about grammar. But the approach in 
“Grammar in the Schools of Today” is 
quite different, and the suggestions of 
procedure rather specitic. 


The English Journal departs from its 
fixed policy of not reprinting matter 
published elsewhere by presenting an 
abridged form of JOHN STEINBECK’Ss 
autobiographical essay on ‘My Short 
Novels.” The purpose here is to give 
readers several peeps into the mind 
of one of our principal contemporary 
authors. 


E have decided to adopt the Dictionary for required use in our 

Freshman English program. I could not have felt satisfied to do 
so without careful assurance of its superior quality. The especially strong 
features, it seems to me, are the etymologies, the courageous preference 
for general American usage, the freshness and simplicity of definitions, 
and the wide coverage of recent words. Other praiseworthy features are 
the elimination of run-on or turned-back entries, fullness of idiomatic 
content, and an apparently complete avoidance of circular definitions that 
joins the listing of all words employed in the dictionary to make it a 
completely self-contained book. A remarkably wholesome stimulus to the 
entire field of American lexicography.’’—Dr. GrorGe E. Graver, De- 
partment of English, John Carroll University. 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, COLLEGE EDITION 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY of the American Language, 
College Edition, is being placed on the approved list of colleges and 
universities all over the country—including Harvard University, Purdue 
University, New York University and many others. Compare it and you 
will immediately see é¢ meets more requirements than any other college dictionary 
ever before published. It contains more 

entries (142,000)... more pages (1,760) 

...more complete etymologies ...more 

descriptive synonyms. ..more examples 

of usage... more scientific, business, 

social terms... more idioms, slang, 

colloquialisms ... more pictures (1,220 
illustrating more than 3,100 terms). Seiteecbeaeton’ 


In cloth $5.00 With 26-tab thumb index $6.00 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY « CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


THE MIRACLE OF LANGUAGE by Charlton Laird, Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Nevada, and author of Laird’s Promptory. “Charming as well as learned. I 
shall recommend it with confidence to my students, as a most effective introduction 
to the field.’"—W. CABELL GREET, Department of English, Barnard College, Co- 
lumbia University. $4.00 


COLLEGE EDITION 


They really live! 


One teacher’s comment on 


LANGUAGE 


Grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 


By BLUMENTHAL FRANK ZAHNER 


Four individual books—one integrated series. 


Separate teacher’s manual and key available 


for each basic text. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1 
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Shakespeare in Action’ 


MARGERY BALLEY” 


I N SOMEWHAT uncouth paraphrase, he 
who would know the real Shakespeare 
may ask—and querulously too—‘*What 
is Shakespeare, where is he, that all our 
swains commend him?” He is a dramatist 
and a poet, but in our day he is danger- 
ously near being reduced to a text: in the 
classroom a text with notes, and in the 
theater a text with cuts to suit the 
powers of uninformed actors. As to his 
whereabouts, he is buried by the com- 
mending swains, far deeper than under 
the Stratford stone, in a burial mound of 
criticism, argument, investigation, bib- 
liographical record, and weary theatrical 
conventions. It is this immense tumulus 
which the younger generations see when 
they are introduced to Shakespeare, 
much of the time in “Shakespeare 
studies” they are not studying Shake- 
speare at all. 

Too often we forget that he is drama- 
tist and poet fused, the two elements so 
interwoven that they cannot be treated 
separately. Technically Shakespeare may 
not be as finished a dramatist as he is a 
poet, but his dramatic poetry fails of its 

1 Based upon an address at the Annual Luncheon 
of the NCTE, Los Angeles, November 28, 1953. 


? Professor of English, Stanford University. 


best effect if it be divorced from the 
action for which he wrote it. Yet in 
America particularly, where theater still 
lies under the cloud cast upon it by 
Puritan forebears, there is a pervasive 
murmur to the effect that “of course the 
real Shakespeare is the poet—so much 
better to read the plays than merely to 
see them.” In the higher learning there 
is another reason for disregarding the 
dramatic essence of his work: the really 
serious student must not trust to his 
mind’s eye and attempt to see personages 
moving in poetry on an imagined stage; 
that is not statistically measurable, not 
logically demonstrable. It is not scholar- 
ly. Hence Shakespeare’s necessarily the- 
atrical methods— his startling economies 
of expression, his careful repetitions, 
his imaginative short cuts, and, above 
all, his writing in sequences rather than 
in the acts and scenes editorially as- 
signed him—all worry the academic 
mind, which sees in these matters only a 
corrupted text. 

To solve their difficulties, scholars and 
their graduate classes (who will go out to 
repeat their instruction to the lower 
schools) study the editings from Rowe to 
Wilson, the criticizings from Hazlitt and 
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Coleridge to Tillyard and Eliot; they 
study the early printings in quarto and 
folio, the rewritings of the plays by Dry- 
den and Tate; they study each other as 
significant secondary material. In recent 
years a few scholars have turned to the 
productive field of Tudor life and 
thought as a means of throwing light on 
the dramatist’s ideas, but the excellent 
findings are frequently applied in the old 
way, measured on the yardstick of pro- 
fessorial logic. Thus a bright mind which 
observes that the Elizabethans loved to 
make involved knots of word-play and 
allusive rhyme announces hideously that 
Bassanio chose the leaden casket because 
Portia’s musician sang a song in which 
the rhyme is -ed; another, having found 
that a deep respect for order is basic in 
Tudor political thought, assumes that 
any infringement of order is a crime and 
comes to the conclusion that in Julius 
Caesar Brutus must be shown as a 
villain. Suggestions such as these cannot 
stand up in any dramatic analysis of the 
plays and their characters; they are as 
useless as a late professor’s assertion that 
Macbeth is a corrupted text because it 
has no scene in which Macbeth is writing 
the letter to his lady. 

In short, what we have from the aca- 
demic preoccupations is words, words, 
words. What we require is the study of 
Shakespeare’s plays in action. The thea- 
ter should be the laboratory wherein 
critical analysis develops, but for the 
most part the staging of the great plays 
is as remote from Shakespeare as Semi- 
nar 507, ‘Shakespeare Bibliography and 
Method.” The professional theater clings 
to an antiquated system in which any 
actors aspiring to a leading position must 
repeat the traditional interpretations of 
famous predecessors; however earnestly 
they add ‘“‘new business,” they must not 
alter the general outlines, which remain 
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by and large a reverent imitation of per- 
formances applauded in the days of 
Victoria or the Regency. If these theatri- 
cal conventions went all the way back to 
Tudor acting theory, we might derive 
much of Shakespeare’s meaning from 
conservative performance; we might, for 
instance, grasp the way his silences give 
scope for imaginative pantomime and 
bring a startling clarity to situation and 
character. But we have no certain knowl- 
edge of the acting and stage manage- 
ment in the theaters under Elizabeth 
and James. The Commonwealth party 
quenched a whole generation of play- 
acting between 1642 and 1660, and under 
the Restoration the few theaters pro- 
tected by the Court developed the Con- 
tinental type of show which pleased 
the French tastes of His Majesty and the 
critics—who by this time were a force to 
be reckoned with. 

In the new theater, plays, playhouse, 
and players were measured in terms of 
neoclassical grandeur. The inclosed stage 
and its heavy architectural decoration 
precluded free large movement such as 
the open Tudor stage had encouraged, 
and the new drama dealt only with the 
correctly sublime, in an exchange of 
pompous spoken arias linked by verbal 
recitativo; as a result, the actor revealed 
emotion less through interplay with 
other actors than through concentration 
on his commanding voice and the pleas- 
ing grace of his single person communi- 
cating with the audience in a series of 
reserved gestures. Tragedy, heroic plays, 
opera, were all acted the same way. This 
was the Grand Style, which has been the 
basic expression for classic drama ever 
since in France and England. It is far 
from the breadth of movement, the agi- 
tated force, which is implicit in Shake- 
speare’s passionate dialogues and solilo- 
quies—but it was imposed upon his plays 
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when the eighteenth century brought 
them back into favor, and this seven- 
teenth-century mortmain has continued 
up to our own time. 

Not even the liberation of simple emo- 
tion in the days of the four Georges, not 
the sparkling immediacy of Garrick’s 
acting, the greater number of theaters 
and greater space in each one, the 
rivalry of leading actors, the circulation 
of players among the numerous com- 
panies established in provincial towns— 
not even these in combination could 
break down the conviction that classic 
drama must be presented in one way 
only—as a sort of heavy formalized reci- 
tation with slow gestures. The nineteenth 
century merely enlarged and regularized 
the evil instead of curing it, surrounding 
the chief rhetorician with the monumen- 
tal settings and pageantry developed 
from the new delight in authentic his- 
torical detail. With this gross adornment 
or without, the chief actor, the star, was 
increasingly accented as the main at- 
traction, and this glorification of a favo- 
rite individual was the final touch which 
froze the interpretation of Shakespeare 
into immutable convention. 

Whether the star headed an obedient 
company in the city or toured by himself, 
towering like a Colossus over the pro- 
vincial actors who were rehearsed in his 
special effects before his arrival, he alone 
was what audiences came to see. The 
vicious outcome of this system was in- 
evitable. When the star performed the 
leading role, the lesser characters of the 
play were diminished so far that their 
true influence on the theme or plot was 
lost; if he exerted his talents in a minor 
role, it was exaggerated in such wise that 
the proper balance of the entire play was 
upset; in either case the scenes in which 
he appeared were emphasized, and others 
were run through with ca!lous haste, so 
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that many plays were known in bits and 
pieces as it were, for the Great Scenes 
only (The Recognition Scene, The Quar- 
rel Scene, The Rejection Scene, The 
Reconciliation Scene). The art of acting 
suffered because the star surrounded 
himself with actors who would not or 
could not compete with him for honors; 
or, if the small fry grew ambitious, their 
best chance for success lay in imitation 
merely. Worst of all, certain parts be- 
came so identified with favorites who 
played them often that the actor’s 
idiosyncrasies were accepted as essential 
qualities of the original character; many 
books of stage reminiscence speak con- 
fidently of Hamlet, Lady Macbeth, 
Richard III, Brutus, Iago, Shylock, 
when they are in reality presenting us 
with the Kembles, Mrs. Siddons, Forrest, 
the Keans, the Booths, and Irving. 

In our own day the younger actors 
occasionally break away and seek new 
gods, but these are usually the gods of 
stage design or psychology, for which the 
unfortunate performers have to prow] up 
and down astonishing symbolic levels 
and flights of stairs, or-—in obedience to 
our current preoccupations—assist in re- 
ducing Macbeth to one gigantic phallic 
symbol and /amlet to an Oedipus com- 
plex. Sometimes the modern American 
actor confuses Shakespeare with almost 
anything British and employs indiscrimi- 
nately for Antony, Brutus, Benedick, 
Petruchio, Henry V, Hamlet, the stiff up- 
per lip and clipped speech of Lon- 
don drawing-room comedy; but the 
fundamental interpretation remains un- 
changed. Audiences and critics in fact 
demand it, deeming the familiar routine 
to be the essential Shakespeare. Thus, 
even in the most modern treatment and 
in spite of occasional enlightened scholar- 
ship, what the theater gives us is a 
heritage from the notions of a past cen- 
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tury. Hamlet must always be a glum 
weakling, Shylock a martyred sufferer, 
Jaques a profound philosopher, Portia 
an experienced jurist, Richard III a 
snarling monster, Ophelia and Desde- 
mona indistinguishable from each other 
as wilting lilies with no mental response 
save resigned obedience. 

Of the Shakespeare plays most com- 
monly presented, the two which suffer 
most from scholarly ineptitude and false 
acting tradition are The Merchant of 
Venice and Hamlet. Both of them are 
theme plays, as most of Shakespeare’s 
dramas are, and—though actors and 
scholars both seem to regard the ideas of 
the plays as no more than pleasant 
adornment—-the theme is the taproot of 
dramatic action. In The Merchant the 
fecund poet dwells in fact on two themes, 
weaving them together with an art so 
assured as to appear casual; the chief one 
is his old favorite of love versus friend- 
ship, which finds its resolution through 
the lesser theme of justice versus mercy 
and the way in which businessmen un- 
derstand the two. Rightly considered, 
these points determine important stage 
action for the final sequences of the play 
and, if followed properly, create a unified 
and coherent production line. But in al- 
most all performances this major ro- 
mantic strain—Antonio’s grief at losing a 
friend through the inevitable demands of 
marriage, his generosity to the friend and 
his brutal rudeness to a business oppo- 
nent (with the danger to which these 
bring him), and the joyous surprise that 
a generous and practical girl saves both 
life and friendship, reminding Antonio 
the while of a viewpoint he had forgotten 
—is run through carelessly as a mere 
accompaniment to the “tragedy” of Shy- 
lock. It is regarded as pretty but trifling, 
whereas it has in fact a strong and dis- 
tinct ethical implication. 
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Neither educators nor actors suf- 
ficiently observe that the social scene of 
the comedy, in which these characters re- 
veal their qualities, is the changing 
civilization of Tudor times, trembling 
between domination by men trained for 
responsible mastery and control by men 
whose minds were fixed on the new in- 
strument of power, money, and invest- 
ment. There is not suflicient attention to 
the fact that Bassanio and Antonio are 
relatives as well as friends or that to 
Shakespeare it is clearly a sad and mov- 
ing thing to see a disparity in their lives 
and manners: Bassanio, who comes from 
the older line in the family, is able by a 
narrow edge to maintain the standards 
of the gentry in public service, richly 
used leisure, and unfailing gentle dignity 
of manner; Antonio, a cousin from the 
younger branch of the family tree, has 
been obliged to fight for possessions in 
mercantile life and, in spite of his inner 
kindliness, is marked by the roughness 
of speech and attitude which is the scar 
of business battles. The great question 
about this merchant ef Venice is not 
whether his life will be saved but 
whether—his life having been saved—he 
will exact a harsh penalty against the 
man who attempted it, or offer the 
mercy which his enemy had denied to 
him. 

Star actors never play Antonio; the 
part is too quiet. They play Shylock, be- 
cause of the brilliant rhetoric in the part 
and the wonderful range of its mood and 
tone from scene to scene, and—carried 
away by the passion which the char- 
acterization requires—pile this 
minor character grandiose qualities 
which Shakespeare had no intention of 
suggesting. For, whatever actors may 
build up from their exaggerations of the 
role, Shylock was created by Shake- 
speare as a minor character, a grotesque 
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stranger partly odd and partly sinister, 
who should serve as oblique challenge to 
a decision which must affect Antonio’s 
whole life. If at the end of the trial An- 
tonio demands justice and a severe pun- 
ishment for the putative murderer Shy- 
lock, he shows himself the hard-minded 
merchant only, aware of power and law, 
and nothing more; and in that case how 
is he different from Shylock himself? But 
if (as no one has reason to suspect, from 
his early roughness to Shylock and a 
natural resentment of his recent ex- 
periences) he virtually forgives his enemy 
by asking a mild penalty, it is clear that 
he has learned much from his suffering 
and his release and that he rises true to 
the blood he shares with Bassanio. 

This is one of the breathless moments 
of the play (the other is Bassanio’s right- 
minded choice of the leaden casket). 
Shakespeare has given us no stage direc- 
tions. In almost every production of the 
piece, Shylock is at this point kneeling 
before the Duke, and Antonio sings out 
his decision in a mild drone from the op- 
posite side of the stage —he cannot move, 
you see, because the audience is agog to 
see how the star will manage Shylock’s 
traditional fall, entangled in his gabar- 
dine. But Antonio’s answer is one of the 
chief points of the play, the resolution 
which keeps it comedy and assures a 
gentle ending for the entire assemblage, 
Shylock and all. It must be expressed not 
only in words but in gracious and deliber- 
ate action, since it must show his own 
new attitude, motivate Shylock’s shamed 
“Tam not well,” and begin the happy re- 
lease of feeling which explodes gaily in 
the last sequence of silly, charming jokes. 
Without care at this point the play is 
neither tragedy nor comedy but sensa- 
tional nonsense, the lovely and generous 
Portia is a monster of indifference, and 
the rest—including the tolerant Duke 
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and kind Bassanio—are not to be dis- 
tinguished from that noisy young rascal 
Gratiano. Most audiences are content 
with this distorted and insensitive end- 
ing; they are in fact indignant if the old 
ugly routine of Shylock’s exaggerated 
martyrdom is altered by so much as one 
poor scruple. 

But if The Merchant has been clapper- 
clawed by vandals, //amiet is in yet harder 
case. The profound and touching theme 
of the tragedy is overlooked in the com- 
fortable agreement that this is a typical 
revenge play, and apparently both schol- 
ars and actors assume that revenge im- 
plies a direct killing for killing of the 
most simple and brutal quality. On the 
contrary, the code of revenge as under- 
stood in Shakespeare’s dav, with all its 
overtones of public and private duties, 
is complicated and highly exacting; well 
understood, it could lead the most mod- 
ern of producers to realize its service to 
the tension of the stage action and its en- 
compassing ironies. The dramatist out- 
lines the code distinctly, in actual lines 
and in suggested action, but it is rarely 
that they are examined for their bearing 
on the tragic point and on Hamlet’s 
character. With opaque literalness, gen- 
erations of Shakespeare enthusiasts have 
accepted the prince’s condemnation of 
himself in the soliloquies as proof that 
he has been dilatory, and the interpreta- 
tion of the entire play has been based on 
the notion that the protagonist is a 
maundering fellow who dilly-dallies too 
much in getting his murdering done. The 
suggestion that the savage self-criticism 
of the soliloquies has every aspect of the 
exasperation in an impulsive and en- 
ergetic mind when action is impossible 
does not please the general, who prefer 
the traditional Hamlet of melancholy and 
inaction. In the cinema Hamlet, which 
will probably be the most widely known 
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production of the play ever attempted, 
Sir Laurence Olivier has this bald state- 
ment flashed on the screen as introduc- 
tion to the film: “This is the story of a 
young man who did not know his own 
mind.” This is the grossest of libels. The 
tragedy of Hamlet lies in the fact that 
he knew only too well what his conflict- 
ing duties were and how he meant to 
face them. 

The theme of the play is this dilemma 
of opposed requirements, rendered par- 
ticularly intense because they concern 
Hamlet not only as an individual but as 
a devoted son responsible for his father’s 
ghostly peace and a prince who must re- 
gard the quiet well-being of his country. 
According to the conventions of revenge, 
it was a son’s worldly duty to seek 
vengeance for the death of a father, but 
it was the spiritual duty of a Christian 
especially of a Christian prince who must 
be an exemplar of the good life before 
his people—to be clean of blood for his 
soul’s health. Officers of the church could 
absolve a man for a killing in vengeance 
(after a sincere discipline of contrition 
and suitably severe penance), since it was 
in some sense a form of execution; but 
the revenge must be securely motivated, 
complete and exact, and it must not 
spring from uncontrolled hatred alone, or 
it would be crass butchery much en- 
dangering man’s eternal element. ‘To the 
hard modern mind, which makes most of 
its decisions on the basis of glandular re- 
actions of one sort or another, the line 
here drawn may seem merely technical. 
To people of Elizabeth’s day it was a 
moral distinction of profoundest import, 
and Hamlet’s agony in wrestling with it 
still grips us, no matter how blind we are 
to the exact source of his suffering. 

The first part of the tragedy is taken 
up with the necessity for Hamlet to be 
sure that he has unquestionably sound 
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motive. The appeal of the ghost is not 
enough, since it may be a fiend in familiar 
guise, using a falsehood to tempt his 
hatred of Claudius over the edge of 
reason into causeless murder. It will not 
do to call this an excuse for inaction; it 
is an intellectual and spiritual check on 
Hamlet’s urgent impulses, a necessary 
doubt which must be resolved before he 
can act freely. He rebels against the 
necessity for proof with angry denunci- 
ation of himself as a laggard, but the 
commanding and disciplined intellect 
which is as much a part of him as his 
youthful impulsiveness holds him to it. 
He can only look for some means to 
break through this bondage. 

Just here the dramatist draws out the 
action in order to make us feel with 
Hamlet that endless time is going by 
without resolution of the problem, and 
one of the devices he uses for the purpose 
shows us with expert dramatic economy 
the double element in the situation—the 
drag of outward quiet and the inward 
plunge of rebellion in Hamlet’s mind. It 
is so simple, so familiar, that it has es- 
caped the attention it deserves. Homlel 
reads a great deal. The queen remarks 
upon it, and on two occasions he comes 
on the stage with a book in his hand. 
Why do we never stop to think what his 
reading is? It is assumed too easily that 
he is dawdling through a volume as a 
means of making the time pass or indeed 
as a means of avoiding action. lor the 
most part, actors use the book as a 
pleasant stage property, a vague indica- 
tion that Hamlet is an intellectual, a 
scholar homesick for the peaceful shades 
of Wittenberg. Shakespeare does not 
waste properties, however; he intended 
those volumes to be used, to reveal 
something of Hamlet’s character in an 
active manner. 

The way in which this intent came to 
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the proof is a comic example of the 
lesions in Shakespeare studies. Some 
years ago a scholar at the Huntington 
Library fell upon a work by Thomas 
Cardanus, a Renaissance philosopher, 
and found it strikingly familiar in out- 
line. In short order he established that in 
ideas, sequence of ideas, and specific 
phrasing, Shakespeare had given accu- 
rate summaries of the work in his sonnet 
“Tired with all these” and in the solilo- 
quy beginning “To be or not to be... .”’ 
There our scholar stopped; he had found 
a parallel, provided a source, offered a 
fact which could be measured and tested. 
His not to question or suggest, or apply 
his findings to interpretation of the play. 
But to the imaginative mind the dis- 
covery seems to promise an explanation 
of a certain roughness in the soliloquy. 
In terms of taste, the famous speech— a 
favorite recitation and the chief evidence 
for those who see Hamlet as despondent- 
ly unfit for action— is not poetry of high 
order. It is repetitious in phrasing, the 
lines are cut by jerky stops which are not 
caesuras; a curious wrench and change of 
tone occurs shortly before the ending. If 
it be expressive of a death wish, it is a 
strangely disjointed one, very different 
from the definite boyish despair of the 
first speech on the subject. 

On close examination, it appears that 
phrases not found in Cardanus are in- 
serted several times and that after them 
the apparently inept repetitions occur; 
inevitably they emerge as nothing inept 
whatever, but virtual stage directions 
showing the actor that he is supposed to 
be reading looking up to utter a phrase 
of comment—looking down again and 
finding his place in a murmured repeti- 
tion. The sudden shift of idea toward the 
end of the passage confirms the sus- 
picion: the resigned “makes us rather 
bear the ills we have / Than fly to others 
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that we know not of” is Cardanus; the 
abrupt “Thus conscience doth make 
cowards of us all” is not Cardanus but 
Hamlet, throwing down the volume in 
disgust because it offers no assistance to 
his need for action. It is impossible to 
escape the conviction that all his reading 
has been comparable to this—an anxious 
conning of philosophy and theology for 
information on the testing of spiritual 
visitants, on possible means for recogniz- 
ing the worth or danger of their messages. 
Consider what this should offer as a 
spring for irritated action when Polonius 
asks, ‘“‘What do you read, my lord?” 
how in fact it heightens the sardonic 
humor and bitterness of the whole dia- 
logue. 

Certainly from the moment that he 
throws Cardanus aside, Hamlet is un- 
mistakably the man of action, frustrated 
and restless but energetically alert for 
any chance that may allow a break in 
his endless waiting. Although it is never 
played so, the professional actor pre- 
ferring to droop through ensuing scenes 
in a cloud of brooding, the tragedy as 
written picks up speed at once, hurrying 
energetically through the rejection of 
Ophelia and the deceitful fellow-students 
to the welcome of the actors and the 
excited decision to use them in testing 
the king. The explosion of excitement 
which follows the king’s self-betrayal is 
the near-hysteria of an active man sud- 
denly freed from restraint, and it very 
nearly whirls Hamlet into the mistake 
which he has so disciplined himself to 
avoid. The second part of the theme be- 
gins here: where can revenge be exact and 
com plete? 

Coming unexpectedly on the king ab 
sorbed and unaware, Hamlet rushes 
toward him exulting in immediate ac 
complishment of vengeance, with a rough 
fury implied in the abrupt colloquialisim 
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of “Now will I do it—pat—now he is 
praying”’; but with a mighty effort of the 
will (which should be made visible in a 
forced drag of retreating movement) he 
stops short, realizing that in the circum- 
stances the vengeance will be cobbled 
and imperfect. It is this deliberate check 
which makes him so cruelly harsh with 
his dull mother in the next moment, wild- 
ly triumphant when he sees a movement 
behind the arras. He has just come from 
the king—it must be Claudius; one 
expert stroke and the whole horrible 
business will be over. It is impossible, in 
spite of our knowledge that he is tragi- 
cally mistaken, not to think with Hamlet 
here and realize the perfection which this 
instant could bring-—if it were Claudius 
behind the curtain. The man who killed 
the older Hamlet must be killed in the 
same manner, with no preparation for 
death; he must be conscious that his 
crime is known and that he is killed be- 
cause of it; the killing must bring down 
no odium on the family avenged by it; 
the good order of public life must not be 
affected by it. Here it is, complete—the 
man behind the arras has heard Hamlet’s 
colloquy with his mother; he is caught 
unready for death; the private require- 
ment is fulfilled, and the public would 
hear only that it was a death intended 
for an unknown intruder. It is too tempt- 
ing, too complete. The disciplined control 
which has been Hamlet’s second nature 
falters before the impulsiveness which at 
last refuses to be wary: the long waiting, 
the recent triumph in proof, the check he 
had imposed upon himself in the chapel, 
against the grain, swell up in him so 
that he cannot refrain from violence—- 
“Dead, for a ducat! Dead!.. . Is it the 
king?” 

But it is only muddleheaded old 
Polonius. The terrible collapse from ex- 
pected fulfilment is a crisis in the play; 
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Bernard Shaw would have supplied a 
half-page of directions showing the actor 
how to enact it and why the crassness of 
Hamlet’s next lines indicates the prac- 
tical self-command which he assumes 
from irritated necessity. Shakespeare, 
writing for actors with imagination, ex- 
pected his hearers to be made aware of 
this without lengthy explanation and ex- 
pected them to realize as well that all the 
shuttle of subsequent betrayal and in- 
trigue, the obliteration of two family 


lines, the eight deaths of both innocent 


and guilty, can be traced back to this 
one instant’s breakdown in uncontrol- 
lable impulse. It is not revenge which 
Shakespeare deems the error but the hot 
mistake in which an angry will overcame 
reason and defeated its own purpose. This 
question of moral decision is the idea to 
which he has devoted his matchless 
craftsmanship in suspense and crisis and 
which produces the great ethical strength 
of the tragedy. If Hamlet is played as a 
brooding drone who merely suffers from 
a crise de nerfs now and then, the largest 
meaning of the play is lost. It has been 
lost for many years. 

What is to restore Shakespeare's plays 
to the breadth of fresh, vital action which 
alone can give them their original pun- 
gent force? Those of us who have seen 
them on a Tudor stage, the type of 
theater for which he wrote them, find 
that the huge open area, with its fore- 
stage, inner stage, and balcony, has a 
reviving effect; the absence of sets and all 
but the most necessary properties focuses 
attention on the actor, who must convey 
far more than a proscenium stage re- 
quires of him. William Poel began the 
agitation for this type of production in 
England decades ago, and in America 
it has been encouraged by Thomas Wood 
Stevens, Iden Payne, and Angus Bow- 

[Concluded on p. 141) 
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The National Council Steps Forward 


The year 1954 promises many new ex- 
periences for the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Some of these have 
already begun, some are planned, some 
being formulated. Major changes in ad- 
ministration offer an occasion for putting 
into operation long-anticipated reorgani- 
zation. Such changes represent the plan- 
ning of old as well as new workers. 

Kirst, while temporarily housed at 
8110 South Halsted Street, the Council 
offices are soon to be moved away from 
Chicago—-to Urbana, Illinois. To many 
of us, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street has 
long been almost synonymous with the 
Council, but last year’s fire put an end to 
that office. The coming spring should see 
us adequately and pleasantly housed at 
Urbana. Watch for the New Address. 

For the first time in its history the 
Council is paying for the services of an 
I:xecutive Secretary, Professor J. N. 
Hook. We shall always be grateful to 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, who served so gen- 
erously until the organization was able to 
pay its way, but we have long felt guilty 
over theft of his time. 

Dr. Hook is known to many members 
through his publications and his work 
with Illinois affiliates. Local groups will 
want to meet him, and he to know them. 
The Council cannot at present manage 
traveling expenses, but it can allow Dr. 
Hook time to begin looking in on affiliate 
meetings if local groups can handle 
expenses. 

If plans made in 1953 work out, the 


Council will have three workshops this 
coming summer. Two of them show our 
increasing sense of English as a world 
force. Watch for dates. 

W. Wilbur Hatfield will continue to 
edit the Journals from Chicago. He will 
undoubtedly miss the oflice, as the staff 
will miss him, but his editorial work will 
be uncomplicated by details of commit- 
tee reports and directories. 

The matters just discussed are objec- 
tive and offer a framework for more sig- 
nificant concerns, No one sensitive to na- 
tional and world events today can be un- 
aware of the importance to civilization of 
a careful use of language. We need, as 
perhaps in no other decade, citizens who 
measure their words, who speak responsi- 
bly, and who know how to analyze the 
words of others. The reading, listening 
man learns today from the whole world; 
his own words affect this whole world. 
No organization, no program, no com- 
mittee pronouncement can do more than 
encourage what is the ultimate value of 
the Council—the sincere and devoted 
teaching of how to read, speak, write, 
and listen. 

The strength and progress of the 
Council for 1954, therefore, will finally be 
measured by the events in your own 
classrooms. May this be a good year. 


Lou La BRANT 
President 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
January 1, 1954 
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What Is the High School Teacher of English 
Doing about Televtston? 


STUART STENGEL? 


Wien a few years ago I was first asked 
the questions so often put to teachers 
these days—‘‘What about television? 
What’s it doing to students? What are 
you doing about it?”’—I was at a loss for 
an answer. My inclination was to answer 
(apologetically), “I’m afraid I’m not 
doing anything about it—just yet.” 
Since then, countless studies have made 
it possible for us to prove whatever we 
wish: that television has dropped the 
spelling proficiency of students “ump- 
teen” percentage points or that it has 
stimulated interest in a thousand class- 
room activities. We are excited at the 
thought of a medium which permits us to 
sit at dinner with a President—and 
frightened by the future envisioned by 
Ray Bradbury in his story The Pedes- 
trian, a story in which a lonely man walks 
the deserted streets in the suburbs of a 
great city: “and on his way he would see 
the cottages and homes with their dark 
windows, and it was not unequal to 
walking through a graveyard where only 
the faintest glimmers of firefly light ap- 
peared in flickers behind the windows’’; he 
is picked up by the police and sent to the 
Psychiatric Center for Research in Re- 
gressive Tendencies because he, you see, 
is not televiewing with his fellow-citizens. 

But in the last two or three years we 
teachers have been coming to grips with 

! Read to the High School Section of the National 
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the problems of television. Many of us 
have purchased sets of our own (with 
time-plan assistance, of course!), and we 
can no lenger be TV snobs and sneer, as 
someone once did at the “really stupid 
people, sitting on TV stools, nibbling TV 
snackies, stretching the seats of TV 
loungie-jamas.” We know that television 
brings each week to our homes a wealth 
of cultural and educational opportunity. 

We are undertaking a great many 
classroom activities related to home 
viewing. We’re trying to improve selec- 
tion in the home, through aids such as 
the very fine Lookables and Listenables or 
Los Angeles’ own Radioways to Learn- 
ing. We are helping to make students 
aware of their obligations to mass me- 
diums in their role of intelligent au- 
dience. We’re evaluating techniques 
being developed in the discussion pro- 
grams which are so prominent on TV and 
using them to improve classroom discus- 
sion. We’re working constantly to im- 
prove students’ ability to sift fact from 
opinion and truth from distortion in 
that which comes to them through all the 
mass mediums. We are doing many 
things. 

But I wish to isolate what seems to me 
the most crucial problem which televi- 
sion has placed in the laps of English 
teachers. The problem is this: mass me- 
diums so bombard us today that our stu- 
dents have little opportunity for the cre- 
ative contemplation which is necessary 
before vicarious experience becomes a 
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part of us. Our students—perhaps we, 
ourselves—are sated by an excess of 
vicarious experiences improperly di- 
gested. It makes little difference that we 
may in our living-rooms see marvellous 
productions of Shakespeare, listen to 
Toscanini, or be present at a presidential 
inauguration, if we as a result feel no 
emotional reaction or are not changed. 

If Shakespeare’s Henry V had lived in 
our day, he might not have been so en- 
vious of the common man, 

the wretched slave 
who with a body filled gets him to rest, 
cramm’d with the distressful images of half-a- 
dozen television shows 

and who next morning rises with a vacant 
mind, eager to consume yet another 
dozen shows, none of which he digests in 
such a manner that his individuality 
grows as a result of that of which he has 
partaken. 

Sometimes I feel our classroom chil- 
dren sit before us, “‘little pitchers waiting 
to be filled,”” as someone has said. But 
many of them are the reverse of the 
magic pitcher’ which pours endlessly: 
into them we can pour endlessly, and 
nothing bubbles over; there is no fer- 
ment of ideas taking place. 

Why is it? It is not because the experi- 
ences—whether in the classroom or at 
home—are less rich than they once were. 
Rather, I think, it is because they are so 
overly abundant that our children move 
from one to another without ever really 
responding creatively to any experience. 
The wealth of our age has brought to our 
schools and our homes such a tremendous 
feast of drama and music and art as to 
make any other age seem impoverished 
by comparison. And yet I can’t help re- 
calling Edward Horn’s incisive couplet, 
which summarizes a dilemma: 

Daily, daily I grew thinner; 
Did I dine or was I dinner? 
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Are we really dining at the festive board 
provided by television, or is our ability 
to respond with wonder and with under- 
standing being consumed? 

Not so long ago I was rereading Rob- 
ert Penn Warren’s first novel, Night- 
rider, a novel, by the way, well worth 
your reading. In one scene Perey Munn 
remembers how 
sometimes on Sunday afternoons, in winter, 
when he was a child, he had lain on the floor 
with the stereoscope and the stack of picture- 
cards, each with its duplicate scene. Through 
the lenses, the card would show a rich, three- 
dimensional little world... with light falling 
over the objects there and casting shadows, as in 
the real world, with distances and depths like 
the real world, and recesses more secret and 
fascinating. Sometimes, pressing his forehead 
into the wooden frame until it ached, he had 
felt that if he could just break through into that 
little world where everything was motionless 
but seemed about to move, .. . he would know 
the most unutterable bliss. Then, slowly, he 
would take the frame from his eyes and remove 
the card from the clamps. He would inspeet it: 
the flat, dull, fading picture printed in duplicate, 
the frayed, yellow edges of the cardboard. No 
life would be there, no depth. He would look 
about him at the familiar furniture of the room; 
at the fire failing now in the grate, perhaps; at 
the pattern of the carpet on which he lay. 


Thirty years later Perey Munn remem- 
bers vividly the experience with that 
comparatively primitive instrument. In 
the last month, how many of us have 
seen on television fine dramatic presen- 
tations which we will not remember be- 
cause we did not take the time to live 
with them a while before we allowed 
some other program to “consume us’’? 

I am not saying that we should go 
back to our grandmother’s parlor and the 
stereoscope. But we must be aware of 
what happens if we open ourselves to 
a constant reception of impressions from 
various mediums and rarely digest that 
which we have received. 

Cummings recently said in one 
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of his so-called ‘“‘nonlectures” to Harvard 
students: 

You haven’t the least or feeblest conception 
of being here, and now, and alone, and yourself. 
Why (you ask) should anyone want to be here, 
when (simply by pressing a button) anyone can 
be in fifty places at once? How could anyone 
want to be now, when anyone can go whening all 
over creation at the twist of a knob? As for being 
yourself-——why on earth should you be yourself; 
when instead of being yourself you can be a 
hundred, or a thousand, or a hundred thousand 
thousand, other people? 


And then Cummings goes on to say that 
every art “was and is and forever will be 
strictly and distinctly a question of indi- 
viduality.” That, of course, is no new 
concept to teachers in our democracy. 
We have always been concerned with 
helping our students to become individ- 
uals who have an awareness of their 
uniqueness and the responsibilities which 
that uniqueness engenders. The proc- 
esses by which that awareness jis 
achieved, however difficult to define, are 
a primary concern of all teachers, and 
perhaps particularly of [english teachers. 

How does a child integrate the experi- 
ences—real or vicarious which make up 
his life into a unique and desirable indi- 
viduality? Psychologists elaborate for us 
in technical terms, but I prefer the ver- 
nacular of Mr. Shults, a character from 
Wright Morris’ book The Inhabitants. 
Listen: 

A kid is a kid because he’s what he is in little 
pieces. He’s all broken up like a jig-saw loose in 
its box. He’s just what we make of him and we 
never make more than we can use... . / All the 
pieces left over nobody sees, he don’t know 
they’re there. . . . How’s he to know that every 
kid is born with the whole of a man somewhere 
in him, but that half of him is never fitted, he 
don’t know there’s more. How’s he to know 
livin’ on earth that heaven is really a part of 
him——not somethin’ he gets when he’s gone, but 
has while he’s here? How’s he to know when the 
men who should fit him are just half-men? They 
weren’t fit when they were kids and they only 
know their own pattern. They don’t know that 
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fittin’ kids is what a man’s for. An’ they don’t 
seem to know that a kid is more than a man is. 
They forgot that he’s the sum of the whole 
darned works. 


Well, if a kid is a kid because he’s what he 
is in little pieces, what I am saying is that 
our modern mediums, and perhaps most 
of all television, are adding to the num- 
ber of unfitted pieces. And it’s our job, as 
teachers, to try to fit our kids so that 
they may really be ‘‘the sum of the whole 
darned works.” 

Now, how do we go about it? 

We teachers have talked a great deal 
about the proper selection of programs, 
and we have complained because hours 
spent in viewing cannot be spent reading 
or doing homework or engaging in some 
other activity we desire. But are we fail- 
ing to develop in students an understand- 
ing of what it is reall y to see—with an in- 
tensity which makes the sce-er (and I 
purposely use that word with its con- 
notation of participation, rather than the 
passive viewer) feel: “I don’t want to see 
any more just now; I want to think 
about what I have seen’’? 

Joseph Wood Krutch says in his re- 
cently published Desert Year, ‘The rare 
moment is not the moment when there is 
something worth looking at but the mo- 
ment when we are capable of seeing.”’ 

Recently Sam Levenson (who, by the 
way, is an English teacher who did some- 
thing about television—he joined it!) 
told one of his warm stories of family life 
in which he pokes good-natured fun at 
his parents. He describes his father tow- 
ing six or seven small Levensons, chained 
hand to hand, through the museum. Sud- 
denly, in irritation at the slowness of 
their progress through the halls, the 
father says, “Look, kids, if you’re gonna 
stop and look at everything, you ain’t 
gonna see nothin’!”’ If we look shallowly 
at a great deal, we are apt to remember 
very little. 
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“Really to see something once or 
twice a week,” says Mr. Krutch, “‘is al- 
most inevitably to have to try... to 
make oneself a poet.” 

I am not saying that we should try to 
make every child a poet. But what I am 
saying is that we must try to help chil- 
dren find that depth of emotional re- 
sponse which will make them realize that 
to be ‘“‘viewers’’—to turn from //amlet to 
the opera to the United Nations without 
pause, however fine each of these may 
be; to turn without pause for personal 
response—is to condemn one’s self to 
shallowness and to a search for novelty 
and a spurious kind of stimulation. 

I should like to suggest that one way 
of helping children find that depth of re- 
sponse is through poetry. Poetry, with 
its careful form and its ability to create 
an emotional response, is in a sense an 
antithesis to the formlessness and the 
dulled response evoked by television. Be- 
cause, however much form any single 
program may have, the total effect of 
watching many programs is formlessness. 

Louise Bogan, writing in our English 
Journal earlier this year, pointed out 
that ‘‘there is no way of reading as one 
runs, or looking as one runs, when it 
comes to the examination of any highly 
developed art. We must move slowly 
through a book of poems, as we move 
slowly through a gallery of paintings, or 
as we give time and attention to the 
hearing of music.”’ 

This very necessity for moving slowly 
and thoughtfully, for listening carefully, 
for analyzing the imagery and theme, 
helps give students an approach to vicar- 
ious experience quite different from that 
of sitting passively while streams of im- 
ages pass before them on a screen and 
fade to nothingness. Students are apt to 
remember Winfield Scott’s Swedish An- 
gel long after the Christmas television 
programs of this year are forgotten: 
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The Swedish angel is nine inches high and 
shaped all of blonde straw. 

All of blonde straw is her little body and her 
great seven-inch wings. 

Her small head is of painted wood and she 
stands in a slim wood base. 

Shining and shining in the Christmas candles, 

shines her golden halo. 


Even all round her isa kind of shining, circle on 
circle, because 

She has-—as if—lighted upon a round lake of 
clear glass 

Surrounded by ground pine and red_ berries 
which gleam also 

In the candlelight that moves on her stilled 
blonde wings. 


In this immaculate doll of heaven has been con- 
ceived, as though 

No hands had shaped her, an uninvented inno- 
cence bequeathing grace 

Ring upon ring in halos all around her, and not 
remote nor kind 

But only there, dispensing of all the brought 
light a total larger light. 


Even now her wings have assumed such shields 
of glory and the pool beneath 

Wheels with such wreaths of shining, the room is 
gathered and filled 

By her tall and burning stillness and, an actual 
angel, her suspension wars 

For a whole minute against all the dark, as if 
I were a child. 


“Dispensing of all the brought light a 
total larger light’’—isn’t that a wonder- 
ful description of what we hope takes 
place in our students as a result of their 
experiences? And this simple poem, too, 
may help children to see that one may be 
moved by a simple daily experience as 
well as by the stupendous, the super- 
colossal, and the epic. 

Once again, let me remind you that I 
am not saying that poetry should be sub- 
stituted for television. What I am saying 
is that someone who has experienced the 
emotional response which can be created 
by a poem will be more apt to respond in 
kind to television and might, perhaps, 
after seeing NBC’s very beautiful an- 
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nual Christmas presentation of Amahl 
and the Night Visitors, be inclined to shut 
off the set and let the music and the po- 
etry become a part of him. 

I have been suggesting that one of our 
major responsibilities as English teachers 
is to build an awareness that no televi- 
sion program, however fine, is going to 
give us growth unless we take the time to 
live with it and to understand its impli- 
cations for our own lives. We have said 
that really to see, and not just to view, 
requires something of the sensitivity of 
the poet and that it is possible that de- 
veloping the kind of active response 
which must be brought to the apprecia- 
tion of poetry may help develop in chil- 
dren a more creative response to televi- 
sion. 

I should like to touch upon one more 
outgrowth of the superficial viewing in 
which we engage when we “look at ev- 
erythin’ an’ don’t see nothin’.” It is the 
desire on the part of some of our young- 
sters to have everything labeled for 
them and to be spoon-fed their attitudes. 
Karlier this month Time magazine re- 
ported the results of a classroom survey 
on television taken by a Rhode Island 
teacher. One student said bluntly that he 
preferred television to books because 
“hooks give you an idea of how to get 
into trouble but they never tell you how 
to get out of it!” For this student the 
process of making judgments for himself 
is just too difficult—he has been brought 
up in a never-never land of comic strips 
and pulp magazines and soap operas, 
where black is black and white is white, 
and gray is inconceivable. 

And I’m afraid this student is not 
atypical. When one wishes to go ‘‘when- 
ing all over creation” continuously, it’s 
pretty annoying to have loose sleeves of 
thought hanging out of your luggage. It’s 
much nicer to have those disturbing 
thoughts neatly folded into place for 
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you, with the bad man properly killed 
and the heroine properly married. 

Haven't all of you had the experience 
of reading a problem story to a class and, 
when you have finished, hearing the class 
groan, “Is that the end of the story? 
What happened?” Children who live by 
stereotypes in which, as Bernard De Voto 
says, ‘thugs have hard voices, private 
eyes have menacing voices, and old 
ladies have old, old ladies’ voices” need 
a great deal of classroom work in think- 
ing through the best of literature: that 
which describes life and demands that 
the reader make his own judgments. 

Contemporary short-story writers are 
giving us abundant material of this sort 
with which to work, and students love it, 
in spite of their groans. Once they are 
able to cope with the kind of story which 
demands an active response on their part, 
they begin to select on television a simi- 
lar kind of material, and there is a great 
deal of good material available on televi- 
sion, although such programs may not 
top the popularity ratings yet. 

Wasn’t there an art critic who once 
claimed that one reason the Venus de 
Milo is universally beloved is the very 
fact that her arms have been lost—and 
that each of us must create for himself a 
completed image of their position? At 
least it is true that the deepest enjoy- 
ment and understanding of any art form 
comes when we respond to it with crea- 
tive contemplation, rather than half-lis- 
tening or passive viewing. 

“A kid is a kid because he’s what he is 
in little pieces,” said Mr. Shults. “He’s 
all broken up like a jig-saw loose in its 
box.”’ Our mass mediums bring to our 
kids an infinitely greater number of 
pieces of life than ever before—and as a 
result our children may either become 
increasingly disorganized or else gain an 
infinitely more complete personality. 
Which will it be? 
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Arnoven a great mass of expert opin- 
ion on this subject has appeared in print, 
it has, of necessity, been based on conjec- 
ture. It has been diametrically opposed 
in content. There are extreme pessimists 
who seem to feel that we are living 
through a period which may well be the 
decline and fall of reading. There are 
equally extreme optimists who believe 
the reverse to be true. lor instance, na- 
tional surveys indicate that the reading 
of public library books has decreased 
during the last ten years but that the 
purchase of books in hard and soft covers 
has increased at least 500 per cent since 
prewar, TV-less days. 

I shall try to tell you what we think is 
happening to reading in the public li- 
brary, what we are trying to do about it, 
and why. It might be a wise protective 
device to interpolate here the statement 
made by a scientist about a mathemati- 
cal proposition: That such must be the 
case it would be rash to assert, but it is 
very diflicult to conceive how the con- 
trary can be true. 

What is happening to reading in the 
public library seems to result from the 
accumulation of a number of factors. 
There is much disagreement as to wheth- 
er or not television is the major enemy or 
even the actual cause of the drop in read- 
ing which, it must be remembered, has 
been a gradual thing for the last ten 
years. There are many reasons equally 

! Read to the High School Section of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, Los Angeles, No- 
vember 28, 1953. 


2 Co-ordinator of work with young people, Long 
Beach (Calif.) Public Library 


applicable to young people and adults— 
also to English teachers and librarians. 

First, there is the press of outside ac- 
tivities. In the life of a high school stu- 
dent this pressure increases as he ap- 
proaches graduation. What is the first 
thing you let slide during periods of extra 
activity? Probably reading the book you 
were saving until you had time. 

The second major factor is accessibili- 
ty. If there is a library just around the 
corner, it is much more likely to be used 
than if a special trip is necessary. 

A third factor which influences the 
reading of books is the printing of con- 
densations or excerpts in magazines. My 
reference is not solely to magazines like 
Omnibook or Reader's Digest but also to 
the popular weeklies which have adopted 
the custom. There are many boys who 
might have read The Bridges at Toko-Ri 
as a book had it not been handier to pick 
up Life from the coffee table at home. 
There are many who might have read all 
of Lindbergh’s magnificent Spirit of St. 
Louis if the edge had not been taken off 
by the excerpts which appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post. My emotions are 
mixed in regard to this preblem, which 
seems to have something of a two-edged 
blade. Since more people read magazines 
than read books, it is obvious that vastly 
more people are familiar with the content 
of both those books than might otherwise 
have been. I mention it because the trend 
has a very definite effect on the use of 
library books. Perhaps we must decide 
that reading is the important thing re- 
gardless of the form or the place. 
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The paperback book is the fourth fac- 
tor. The boom in pocket-sized books be- 
gan in 1939. During that year the total 
sales amounted to only $3,000,000. In 
1951 American readers bought 231,000,- 
000 volumes in paper covers. Readers 
pay 25, 35, or 50 cents for each book, and 
in 1951 they expended $63,000,000 for 
this purpose. It is to be hoped that the 
pattern of change or improvement. in 
television programs will follow the one 
established through the democratization 
of book distribution on a mass scale. The 
democratization of book publishing has 
demonstrated that millions of Americans 
are eager for the best. There has been un- 
covered a latent market for the finest in 
world literature. Half a million copies of 
Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of Culture have 
been sold. There is a genuine taste for 
philosophy, science, religion, and fiction 
of the highest order. More good books are 
reprinted year by year. The trend is to- 
ward nonfiction and serious fiction. No- 
body is pushing these books. Nobody in 
the corner drugstore cares what is 
bought. “You pays your quarter and 
you takes your choice.” 

The last three major factors which in- 
fluence reading are radio, movies, and 
television. Radio programs have led to 
the reading of books. The dramatization 
of a novel is certain to create a demand 
for the title in the public library. A 
movie based on a book always means 
that the book will be heavily reserved. 
Television programs lead to the reading 
of books. ‘To me, however, the interesting 
thing about television is that more than 
any other medium it seems to arouse a 
desire for factual information in all age 
groups. TV is comparable only to the in- 
vention of printing in its power to inform 
and to influence. In Education Digest for 
October, 1952, Olive S. Niles, director of 
Boston University’s Secondary School 
Reading Clinic, wrote: “Fear that radio 
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and television are ruining the reading 
habits of the nation is nonsense. Certain- 
ly, they cut down on the reading done 
solely for entertainment but they stimu- 
late other reading by opening up new 
fields of interest.”” We have found that 
to be true in Long Beach. Serious readers 
check out more books; readers of light, 
escape fiction use the library less and less. 

No definitive national survey of the 
effect of TV on the buying, borrowing, 
and reading of books has been made, but 
Publishers’ Weekly printed an interesting 
summary report on a few limited studies 
which give some indication of the trend 
in libraries. In Wayne County, Michi- 
gan, a survey was made in 1950 and re- 
peated in 1951 which showed that televi- 
sion affected the amount of reading less 
in 1951 than in 1950. While 40 per cent of 
the TV patrons reported reading less in 
1950, only 22 per cent reported a drop in 
1951. In 1950, 6 per cent were reading 
more and 54 per cent the same amount. 
In 1951, 17 per cent reported that they 
were reading more and 60 per cent the 
same amount. The encouraging note in 
these figures is that television stimulated 
patrons in all three groups to read, and 
young people more than adults. 

As we consider what’s happening to 
reading it is importarit to remember that 
there never has been a mass audience for 
good books. “If by ‘book reader,’ ”’ 
writes Dr. Bernard Berelson, dean of the 
University of Chicago’s Library School, 
“we mean anyone who reads at least one 
book every six months then about half 
the adult population would qualify. If 
the definition requires the reading of at 
least one book a month—the usual defi- 
nition in the field—the figure becomes 25 
to 30 per cent; and if it requires at least 
one book a week then only 6 to 8 per cent 
of the adult population are ‘book read- 
ers.’ ” This makes the actual audience for 
books the smallest among those of the 
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major mediums of communication. All 
surveys show that the more education 
the individual has the more likely he is to 
read books. It would seem logical to as- 
sume, therefore, that with increases in 
popular education there will also be in- 
creases in the number of readers. 

We are living today in the midst of a 
communications revolution. Our first and 
last line of defense is the independent, 
questioning individual able to use all 
mediums of communication with intelli- 
gence and discrimination. What a chal- 
lenge to education! The schools of our de- 
mocracy have the obligation to serve its 
needs. Free public libraries have that 
same obligation. This is where we reach 
our first common meeting ground. 

There is a close relationship between 
the school and the public library. 


Whether that relationship leads to a 
working-together toward our common 
goal depends upon the local situation. It 


would seem that somewhere along the 
line we are not successfully building a 
bridge from the free public school which 
our young people must attend to the free 
public library which they use from 
choice. A recent survey, included as a 
part of the Public Library Inquiry, indi- 
cates that the peak use of the library oc- 
curs at the age of sixteen; the greatest 
drop occurs between the ages of seven- 
teen and twenty. Why? In the Long 
Beach Public Libraries our first move in 
attempting to solve the problem was the 
setting-up of a special service for young 
people. Our concern is not that circula- 
tion has dropped but that we believe in 
President Eisenhower's statement: ‘“The 
libraries of America are and must ever re- 
main the homes of free, inquiring minds.” 
We want to be sure that the “free, in- 
quiring minds” are aware of this fact. 
The public library becomes the principal 
source of information and education 
after formal schooling is completed. The 
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degree to which the library will remain 
the people’s university depends upon 
how effectively we work together now. 
Public librarians have shown great - 
imagination in making a continual ad- 
justment and readjustment to the chang- 
ing needs of the people. Instead of re- 
maining only a storehouse of books, the 
library is fast becoming a communica- 
tions center. Films and records have be- 
come almost standard equipment. Some 
libraries have television sets; many li- 
braries have radios. The concern of the 
library is twofold: people and communi- 
cations. Witness the great adult educa- 
tion movement in the library—the vast 
number of discussion groups which are 
library-sponsored and in which all medi 
ums of communication are used to stimu- 
late thought and the exchange of ideas. 
In my opinion, one of the primary 
aims of a program of work with young 
people should be the organization of simi- 
lar discussion groups on the secondary 
level. In that way we can furnish an op- 
portunity for free, inquiring minds to 
meet together in small informal groups. 
Where there are such programs planned 
in public libraries, I think teachers are 
usually intensely interested. I think they 
should encourage participation by their 
students, but I think they should never 
make attendance compulsory. The dis- 
cussion group brings together students 
with a common interest--the desire to 
think. There are always some who want 
to read; they will make use of the book 
list furnished before the meeting. There 
are always some who don’t know whether 
they want to read or not; they may use 
the book list after the meeting. There are 
always some who don’t want to read at 
all; they will pitch the list into the waste- 
basket. From discussion groups of this 
sort, is it not possible that there will de- 
velop a sort of cultivated minority with 
high critical standards which will refuse 
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to accept the mediocre and demand the 
best as its right in a democracy? Isn’t 
that our common aim? 

The reading of printed material is no 
longer the only way to become an in- 
formed citizen. It is one of the best ways, 
but it is not the only way. Reading ranks 
third in the order of activities affected by 
TV. In that third group, the reading of 
books apparently is affected most, maga- 
zines next, and newspapers least. Over 
38,000,000 American families spend an 
average of four hours a day watching TV. 
Attitudes on a wide variety of problems 
will be strongly influenced. For a vast 
majority of our people literature and 
drama may consist of what is seen on TV. 
We can’t stop this tide with a few sand- 
bags of irascibility. We can ride with it, if 
we are wise. You can teach standards of 
criticism. You can encourage selective 
use of the mediums. We can all, if we 
will, make television an ally of reading. 
Norman Cousins, in a recent Saturday 
Review editorial, wrote: “There are ele- 
ments of newness in the present dilemma 
of man that will not readily be disposed 
of by required reading or ready reference. 
What is needed is a mighty blend of the 
wisdom of the ages with fresh, razor- 
edged, analytical thought.” 

Who knows but that this listening and 
looking age may develop the largest 
number of readers the world has ever 
known? At least, people are being condi- 
tioned to sit still. | think we have a 
chance of making reading more impor- 
tant to more people than ever before in 
our history. 

In the Long Beach Public Library 
we're trying a variety of approaches and 
a number of ideas which depend for their 
success upon the support of administra- 
tors and the interest and co-operation of 
teachers, school librarians, and public 
librarians. Three major activities of the 
Young People’s Department should be 
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mentioned, all of which are planned to 
stimulate reading, to encourage use of the 
library, and te arouse an interest in the 
use of all mediums of communication. 

First, and most obvious, of these ac- 
tivities is book-reviewing. In the spring, 
we review for two days in each of the 
high schools to several classes at a time 
from a recreational reading list made by 
school and public librarians together. 
This means that literally thousands of 
young people are exposed to the idea of 
reading apart from a school assignment. 
The response to these reviews is felt in 
both the school and public library. The 
books continue to be in demand through- 
out the summer. That is reviewing for 
the student body as a whole. Then there 
is special reviewing for individual classes 
during the school year. Book reviews on 
special subjects designed to appeal to the 
superior student are challenging and of 
great value: American poets with ex- 
amples of their poetry; play-reading; the 
origin of science fiction in the classics; 
types of humor. The list is long. The sub- 
jects are chosen to strike a spark, to open 
a door, to raise a question. 

Our second activity is the Library 
Youth Council, which consists of high 
school students. It is cosponsored by 
school and public library. Members of 
the council select the subjects for pro- 
grams which are held in branch libraries 
once a month. The program may consist 
of a panel discussion, of a speaker, of a 
forum. Many programs are built around 
a film which council members setect from 
the public library’s collection. Records 
are used. Short reading lists on the sub- 
ject are distributed two weeks before 
sach program. Council members publi- 
cize these programs in their school pa- 
pers. They are given time to speak about 
them in their English classes. 

The third activity brings together the 
council and the branch library. Council 
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members help select books for the young 
people’s sections. They are given new 
books to read and evaluate. They write 
critical reviews on short forms provided 
by the library. They plan and arrange 
displays. Incidentally, their reviews are 
published in a mimeographed pamphlet 
called ‘‘In Our Opinion,” which is avail- 
able for reference and widely used in 
branch and school libraries. Once begun, 
the youth-participation idea catches on. 
It spreads and achieves importance. 

But why is it that getting a group 
started is difficult? Books and reading 
and libraries seem to have little glamour. 
Whose fault is it that the student inter- 
ested in books is disparagingly called “a 
square” by his fellows? Why is it that the 
majority of people do not read books in 
spite of the fact that there are more who 
are able to read than ever before in the 
history of mankind? 

I think we have to face the rather dis- 
turbing fact that perhaps we are one of 
the reasons for what is happening to 
reading. We've made of reading a rather 
dull pastime. If we think reading books 
is important, let’s make the reading of 
books attractive. ‘This book is good for 
you”’ isn’t going to make anyone want to 
read it. Nor will quoting little maxims 
like “Reading maketh the full man.” 
sides, it depends on what he reads what 
it maketh him full of. We live in an ad- 
vertising age. We have a product in 
which we believe intensely. Why don’t 
we use all the advertising techniques and 
all the mediums of communication to 
vitalize reading? 

There will always be some tawdry 
books and wasted print. There will al- 
ways be some tawdry programs and 
wasted air waves. There will always be 
nonreaders and passive viewers. ‘There 
will also always be people who read a 
little but might read more given the prop- 
er motivation; who watch TV indiscrimi- 
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nately but who might be selective if they 
were taught standards of criticism. We 
should be concerned with this middle 
group, who, through education, may 
learn to make the informed choice. But, 
I think, we should be most concerned 
with the superior group, for from this 
group will come the discriminating read- 
ers and listeners and viewers—the opin- 
ion leaders of tomorrow. 

In this connection a quotation from an 
article by Joseph Wood Krutch may be 
in order. He says: 

In the history books of the future this age of 
ours may come to be known as the Age of Statis- 
tics... and it is in the nature of statistics not 
only that they deal with quantity but that they 
emphasize the significance of averages and 
medians, Ultimate responsibility for the future 
rests with the thinkers and the educators whose 
most important social task is to define demo 
cratic culture in some fashion which will both re- 
serve a place for uncommon excellence and, even 
in connection with the largest masses, empha- 
size the highest rather than the lowest common 
denominator. 


Perhaps we can better keep our per- 
spective if we don’t allow ourselves to be 
drowned in this modern sea of statistics. 
Perhaps we can better deal with the 
question, “What’s happening to read- 
ing?” if we think in terms of the individu- 
al rather than the mass. Perhaps we need 
to stop being so concerned with norms 
and numbers, with surveys and statis 
tics. It is a basic tenet of democracy that 
each individual should be allowed to 
climb as high as he can. A reading ladder 
should be not a graded list but a stairway 
to the stars. 

That which cannot be measured is the 
very essence of reading. And it seems to 
me that in this busy driven age in which 
we live it is the essence of reading which 
has been lost: Tell me, can you measure 
the growth of an ideal? The impact of an 
idea? The birth of a dream? 
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“When [I use a word,” said Humpty Dumpty [to Alice], “it means just what I choose it to 


-neither more nor less.” 


How many ‘would-be’ Humpty 
Dumpties are there in this audience? | 
say “would-be,” because I assume that 
all of us like to believe in the comforting 
illusion that we always “say what we 
mean and mean what we say.” Of course, 
sooner or later, by one means or another, 
the treacherous character of this illusion 
is brought home to most of us, and witha 
proper humility we confess our verbal 
sins. We have to admit that very rarely 
do our words mean all that we intend 
them to mean, and, on the other hand, 
that a great many times our words carry 


tremendously more meaning than we 
realize or want them to. 

Naturally, we teachers of English, 
whose special province is the study of 
words and their eccentric ways, never 
allow this illusion to victimize our think- 


ing —or do we? That more than a few of 
us obviously do is rather curious, consid- 
ering the notable store of information 
about the nature of words and meaning 
that is ours for the study though it must 
be admitted that this information is 
rather well shielded from the eye of the 
casual seeker by the ominous label 
“Semantics” or, even worse, “Semasi- 
ology.” 

' A talk delivered before the meeting of the High 
School Section of the National Council of ‘Teachers 
of English, Los Angeles, November 28, 1953. 

2Chairman, English department, Peekskill 
(N.Y.) Public Schools; vice-president representing 
secondary schools, New York State English Council; 


NCTE director representing the High School 
Section 


The other day, while preparing this 
talk, | asked a friend, an advertising man 
with our local newspaper and a person | 
had always considered well informed, 
what help, if any, semantics has been to 
him in his work. His response was rather 
disconcerting: “Semantics? Oh, yes, se- 
mantics. Something to do with the Jews, 
hasn't it?” Ironically, a good part of my 
friend’s work each day is in an important 
area of semantic inquiry—the effect of 
words and their meanings upon human 
behavior, and vice versa. 

At the outset, let me offer a friendly 
warning to any of you who recognize in 
yourselves an antisemantic—not anti- 
Semitic—bias such as was manifest in 
Humpty Dumpty. For it is rumored in 
the Revised Mother Goose for the TV Age 
that Humpty did not fall, as reported in 
earlier editions, but was in fact deliber- 
ately shoved from his wall. The chief sus- 
pect, according to the unofficial files of 
the Los Angeles Police Department, is a 
psychotic symbol that resented certain 
contextual abuses heaped upon it by the 
victim. Investigators, reconstructing the 
crime, theorize that in a fit of passion the 
as yet unidentified symbol, gaining ac- 
cess to the wall by offering a forged 
referent, tumbled the unsuspecting vic- 
tim from his worldy eminence, then lost 
itself in the passing stream of argot. 

You are advised, therefore, if you spot 
a word with suspicious tendencies to re- 
port it immediately to ‘““Bromicide,” and 
it will be placed under close surveillance 
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by the “Current English Forum.” ‘this is 
your simple duty as members of the 
NCTE. Obviously, we cannot hope to 
maintain the even tenor of our ways as 
teachers of English if criminally inten- 
tioned words run loosely about with 
multiple meanings and questionable 
referents, tumbling our more prominent 
Humpty Dumpties on their heads. 

But these are but wild and whirling 
words, my lords. If there is a message 
hiding in this initial nonsense, which I 
doubt, it is supposed to be this: that a 
great many of us get ourselves and others 
into a great deal of trouble because we 
don’t understand how our words and our 
minds operate in communicating 
thought. We teachers of English spend a 
good deal of our time polishing the spell- 
ing, the pronunciation, the syntax, of our 
boys and girls. Do we devote a compa- 
rable effort to the more essential business 
of showing them how language works? If 


their speech and writing are mechanical- 
ly flawless, are we likely to take time to 
remark the prejudice, the single-valued 
judgment, the glittering generality, the 
runaway abstraction, the twisted meta- 
phor, that underlie the polished surface? 

We show no concern with these mat- 


ters, partly, I suspect, because we 
haven’t the time in our overloaded 
classes to stir up new and demanding 
problems. But the real reason goes deeper 
than that. Most of us have not, ourselves, 
been trained to detect and to offer helpful 
advice to others about the repair of faul 
ty thinking. Thus we are not entirely to 
blame if we send out into the world stu- 
dents who cannot distinguish fact from 
fiction, the Truth from the Big Lie. In 
our training as teachers of English, we 
were given many of the tools of our craft 
but not, unfortunately, the special tool 
needed for this pre-eminently important 
job. So, many of us dream of Thebes and 
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Camelot and pine for the good old days 
when teaching English was a relatively 
simple matter: spelling on Mondays, 
Stlas Marner on Tuesdays and Thurs 
days, grammar on Wednesdays, and per- 
haps oral English on Fridays. And some 
of us, possibly, in Cheevian frustration, 
scratch our heads and keep on thinking, 
and a few cough and call it fate—-and 
keep on drinking. 

Dependence upon symbols has been 
the mark of civilized man through the 
centuries. We have come to intrust our 
fortunes and our lives often to incompre- 
hensibly complex symbols. Our govern- 
ments, our economic, moral, and social 
orders, would collapse without them. Not 
all these symbols, of point 
heavenward. Many are fafse and danger- 
ous symbols, intended to lure us back- 
ward and down: the swastika, the Red 
Star, the gold-plated football. Fortunate- 
ly, the majority of us have little trouble 
spotting and sensibly evaluating the 
referents of these and many more of the 
glamorous physical symbols that  sur- 
round us. 

We are not so sure of ourselves, 
though, when we have to deal with the 
more subtle type of symbols called 
“words.” It is clear to the most casual 
observer that the meaning attached to 
the word “McCarthy” by one good citi 
zen may not square at all with the mean 
ing attached to it by another. The teach 
er who speaks so knowingly of “success” 
to her thirty pupils will, if she investi 
yates, discover thirty different meanings 
of the word, and none identical with her 
own. Millions of Americans are startled 
to read in their morning papers of a well- 
intentioned lady in Indiana who finds 
new and ugly depths of meaning in the 
romantic old symbol “Robin Hood.’ 
Most of the same readers are not at all 
disturbed to find on an adjoining page a 


course, 
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warning from another citizen that we 
Americans may have to discard our sym- 
bol “democracy” and invent another for 
its place, since the Communists have so 
successfully twisted its meaning for the 
peoples who graze hungrily outside the 
democratic fold. 

Unless we understand, and teach our 
children to understand, the process by 
which men’s minds create symbols and 
then in turn are shaped by them, we will 
have to continue the uneven struggle 
against the awful power of the misused 
word. If the world of words is sinking 
fast into a condition of anarchy, as some 
suggest, or into a state of tyranny, as 
others say, it will certainly not be saved 
by the teaching of grammar and rhetoric 
alone. Indeed, some of the biggest lies of 
recent history have been grammatically 
faultless and rhetorically brilliant. I do 
not speak against the importance of 
grammar and rhetoric when I suggest 
that it is urgent for us teachers of English 
to equip our boys and girls with an un- 
derstanding of the semantics of language. 
In this fateful final half of the twentieth 
century, we must be more than teachers 
of words; we must be interpreters of the 
world they stand for. 

But | am getting a long way from my 
subject. What has all this to do with 
television? lor my topic, according to 
the program in your hands, is the ques 
tion’ Will Semantics Help in the Teach- 
ing of English at the Beginning of the 
TV Age?” Frankly, | approach this sub- 
ject with a strange uneasiness. The ‘TV 
Age”! Is this epithet more appropriate 
than any other for our times? Will his 
torians of the future find it more truly 
descriptive of this decade than, say, the 
label *‘Antibiotic Age’? the “Age of the 
Uneasy Truce’’? the “Age of Statistics’? 
or even the “Age of Public School 
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Only yesterday, it seems, we spoke in 
sepulchral tones of the problem of 
“teaching English for the Atomic Age.” 
Has the time now come to file away in 
our commodious pedagogical archives 
the conscience-searing units on Hiro- 
shima and related chaos that have occu- 
pied us for the last eight years? How 
many worn and torn curriculum com- 
mittees have labored faithfully in the 
waning light of how many afternoons 
trying to keep up with the popular de- 
mand for units and syllabi and state- 
ments of aims appropriate to each new 
ephemeral slogan or label? Now again, it 
seems, Clio has audited her accounts. In 
her files the “Atomic Age” has joined the 
“Return to Spiritual Values,” “One 
World,” the ‘Fascist Threat,” and 
others almost forgot. At the top of a 
new page of her ledger she has printed in 
round bold letters ‘The TV Age.” 

Naturally, [english curriculums that 
did their share in helping us to regain 
“normalcy” in the 1930's; to sell bonds, 
collect scrap, and defeat our enemies in 
the early 1940’s; to make our people 
world-minded in the late 1940's; and, 
more recently, to help our students to 
learn to live in an atom-conscious world 
and like it--naturally, these varied pro- 
grams are not now adequate to meet the 
latest assault upon our national peace of 
mind, an assault led by cadres of grimac- 
ing lady wresters, grinning hearts-of-gold 
hucksters, and deadpan detectives, sup- 
ported by shock units of marching, cho- 
rusing cigarettes and waltzing, talking 
beer cans. Symbols of the proposed new 
age? 

What | am trying to imply--with too 
heavy a note of irony, probably—is my 
reluctance to accept a new label or slogan 
in my teaching every time the wind 
veers. That labels are useful in historical 
description is clear. That slogans are dear 
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to the human heart and that we must 
therefore learn to live with them is also 
clear. But it is one thing to live with 
words and to shape them to our ends, and 
quite another to let them shape us. It 
seems to me time for teachers of English, 
of all teachers, to stop tailoring pro- 
grams to fit labels and slogans and to 
look earnestly, instead, for some of the 
common denominators of language in 
thought and action, to search for some 
common denominators (and I don’t nec- 
essarily mean “lowest common denomi- 
nators’’) that will help our boys and girls 
to solve not one but a succession of their 
and the world’s problems. 

What are these common denomina- 
tors, or “fundamentals,” if you are not 


averse to grabbing the bull by the horns? 
Do any of us question the value of funda- 
mentals in gaining mastery of any sub- 
ject, including the mastery of English? 
Here, perhaps, is the place for a brief 


demonstration of a semantic principle. 
Let us assume that we all agree that 
fundamentals are essential. But now sup- 
pose we were each to turn to his seatmate 
and discuss for the next hour what we 
mean specifically by the “fundamentals 
of English.” Is there any need to theorize 
about the probable results? You have 
been through it already, most of you, 
hundreds of times in frustrating faculty 
and curriculum-planning meetings. We 
can agree absolutely on the need for 
teaching fundamentals, but how many of 
our faculties ever honestly reach agree- 
ment on what they mean by that? Thus 
we teachers have come to treat the word 
“fundamentals” with a circumspection 
that the layman—who knows with cer- 
tainty what it means— seldom accords it. 
So, you see, without even being formally 
introduced to the study of semantics, you 
have perhaps arrived through experience 
at a partial appreciation of one of its 
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most important principles—the fact that 
meaning is dynamic and changing, a 
product of the user’s particular experi- 
ence with the thing a word stands for. 
How much more comfortable our lives 
would be, as teachers, if some of our 
critics who hurl the word ‘‘fundamen- 
tals’ at us with such self-assurance could 
share our knowledge of this principle. It 
seems superfluous to moralize that in our 
classrooms now we are readying our to- 
morrow’s critics. By all means let us 
train them to be critics, but let’s make of 
them critics who appreciate the weight 
and worth of words. 

When a forest becomes too thickly 
planted, most of the trees become stunted 
and uncertain in their growth. I suggest 
what many others already have: that the 
English program is becoming—has_ be- 
come—-overgrown. We have accepted 
more and more responsibilities, like the 
good Joes we are (you know, more good- 
natured and adaptable than the math or 
science or “education for citizenship’’— 
that’s a new semantic switch for ‘‘social 
studies” in New York State —teachers 
with their strait-jacket syllabi!). Any 
item coming down the educational turn- 
pike that bears the slightest resemblance 
to communication or literature is shunt- 
ed our way. I suggest that we teachers of 
English get a little tougher-minded and 
refuse to accept so benignly some of these 
orphans of the curriculum. Television, 
for instance, is not our special problem. 
We do not need to teach our pupils to 
look at television, to listen to radio, to 
look at motion pictures, or to receive 
sense impressions from any other of the 
mediums of mass communication. 

We will use these devicesin our English 
classes, naturally, as helpful means to an 
end. But our main job respecting any or 
all of them, it seems to me, is to teach our 
boys and girls about words and meaning 
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about the symbolic process, the com- 
mon denominator of all mediums of com- 
munication. If we do this halfway efiec- 
tively, we need have less concern about 
the judgment they will show in arriving 
at understanding and appreciation in 
television or any other medium. A basic 
tool that we can furnish and that will 
serve them well is, I suggest, a knowledge 
of semantics. 

Semantics can hardly be regarded as a 
new field of inquiry. ‘Twenty-five cen- 
turies ago, Lao-tzu began The Way of 
Life with this statement, that might weil 
have issued from almost any of our mod- 
ern professional semanticists: 


In the beginning of heaven and earth there were 
no words, 

Words came out of the womb of matter; 

And whether a man dispassionately 

Sees to the core of life 

Or passionately 

Sees the surface, 

The core and the surface 

Are essentially the same, 

Words making them seem different 

Only to express appearance, 


If name be needed, wonder names them both. ~ 


Wonder had not yet created the term, 
but, as you can see, Lao-tzu can be re- 
garded as a pioneer semanticist. That is, 
he was concerned with the nature of the 


meanings of words—but as a philoso 
pher, not as a scientist. In every century 
since, great thinkers have continued to 
explore the nature of words. To most of 
them it has seemed clear that of all the 
tools provided man for survival and ulti 
mately for victory over his hostile envi- 
ronment, language symbolization 
of experience —is the most essential, and 
the least understood. 

In spite of the perennia! interest of the 
world’s great minds in this subject, ordi- 
nary men have never been greatly dis- 
turbed by the hidden workings of the 
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words they used. At least they have 
never been notably disturbed until our 
own time. Now, suddenly, all kinds of 
men in every part of the world have be- 
come concerned, in varying degrees, with 
the nature and workings of language 
some from evil motives, some from mer- 
cenary motives, but many from a more 
honorable motive, the desire to commu- 
nicate what is in their hearts to those 
who have never known democratic free- 
dom, either of word or of thought. 

Wherever you turn today you are like- 
ly to find men giving semantics their re- 
spectful attention. Leading businessmen, 
doctors, lawyers, dentists, diplomats, 
writers, ex-Presidents——they are all con- 
cerned, as evidenced by the numerous 
articles in their journals and by their 
public utterances, with the impact of 
words upon their affairs. Strangely, 
among teachers we find a curious disin- 
terest, a reluctance to rank the study of 
meaning above the study of the inflec- 
tional vagaries of English words. 

Of all the insights that Carl Sandburg 
has given me into the epic character of 
Lincoln, none has so deepened my under- 
standing of the genius of the man as the 
brief chapter x of the Prairie Years that 
sets forth so vividly the nature of the 
language used on the Illinois, or any, 
frontier and that ends: 

Words like “independent” bothered the boy. 
He was hungry to understand the meanings of 
words. He would ask what “independent” 
meant and when he was told the meaning he lay 
awake nights thinking about the meaning of the 
meaning of “independent.” Other words both 
ered him, such as “predestination.”? He asked 
the meaning of that and lay awake hours at 
night thinking about the meaning of the mean- 
ing. 


From Lao-tzu to Lincoln to the boys 
and girls in your third-period English 
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I CANNOT tell you how delighted I am to 
have been asked to speak at this meeting 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 

My training for study in the field of 
writing and the discipline which I have 
learned in habits of meditation were 
taught me by my first English teachers 
—men who were very good friends and to 
whom I am eternally grateful. Among 
them is Max Herzberg. Parenthetically, 
he was not only respected but feared. 
He put you a trifle in awe of the work 
you were to study, but made you love it. 

At this point I call to mind the story 
of the elderly Irishman who, on_ his 
deathbed, was visited by his priest. 

“Pat,” said the priest, ‘‘we may as well 
face the truth together. You'll be passin’ 
on.” 

“I know, Father, I know,” said Pat. 

“Well, Pat,” said the father, “do you 
accept the Lord and all his works?” 

“Aye, you know that, Father. You 
know I do.”’ 

“Then tell me, Pat, do you renounce 
the devil and all his works?” 

There was a pause as Pat contem- 
plated this quizzically for a moment or 
two. 

“Pat, I’m askin’ you for the second 
time—-do you renounce the devil and all 
of his works?” 

“Well,” said Pat after a moment, “do 

‘An address given at the Forty-fourth Annual 
Dinner Meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, Los Angeles, November 27, 1953 

2 Vice-president in charge of productions and 
studio operations, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


you think this is a good time to be an- 
tagonizin’ anybody?” 

How we got from Max Herzberg to the 
Irish is that while I hope I do not an- 
tagonize anyone, I am obligated to say 
that I think English teachers have a 
problem in common with those of us who 
make films. We have the problem of mak- 
ing what we say come alive. You, along 
with us, carry these responsibilities to 
children at a very early age. You must 
make our literature come alive in a 
schoolroom, and we must present it ac- 
curately on the screen. If literature ap- 
pears dull in the classroom—if the inter- 
pretations achieve the marble solemnity 
of a mausoleum—then we in our field can 
never hope to attract the adult into our 
theaters with dramatizations of classics 
to which, as a child, he was made al- 
lergic. On the other hand, if we distort 
and disrupt a classic on the screen, we 
make your job in the classroom a little 
more diflicult. 

Perhaps it is because my early inter- 
ests revolved around the subject of Eng- 
lish; perhaps it is because I was lucky. In 
any event, | must say that as a group, 
the most spirited, the most enlightened, 
and the gayest group of teachers I knew 
were my English teachers. From the 
early days when we had to memorize 
“Abou ben Adhem,” they made English 
and its study exciting and adventure- 
some. Naturally, then, I repeat, I am 
delighted to be here as a representative 
of the motion-picture industry. 

I am a member of a profession which 
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has been the subject of much comment 
and criticism—-a profession which is de- 
fined differently by everybody and which 
apparently defies definition. [t is an art 
form that must concern itself with in- 
numerable practical business considera- 
tions. It is a form of literature that sees 
itself expressed finally in visual form. 
Its initial creative urge starts in the mind 
of one person and demands the collabora- 
tion of hundreds of other persons. It is a 
mass medium of communication that 
fails to succeed if it does not touch the 
individual, and while it must communi- 
cate with the individual, it cannot exist 
unless it reaches a common denominator 
of its large audience. It begins with a 
word and ends as an image. Many people 
insist that it assume social responsibili- 
ties, but many others urge that it shun 
them. It was designed, and even today 
remains primarily designed, for enter- 
tainment~— and yet in its history of some 
fifty years | believe that it has provoked 
so much thought, stimulated so much 
imagination, brought so much informa- 
tion, and educated so many people about 
so many things that we must, in the 
strict sense of the word, look at motion 
pictures as literature. 

A precise definition of literature is as 
follows: “writings in which expression 
and form, in connection with ideas of 
permanent and universal interest, are 
characteristic or essential features, as 
poetry, romance, history, biography, es- 
says, etc.” 

To the quick criticism that might be 
made of some of our films as hardly being 
literature, the obvious answer would be 
to make reference to the cheap novels, 
bad magazine writing, ordinary poetry, 
inadequate nonfiction, tawdry playwrit- 
ing, and careless reporting that is part of 
the flood of printed matter that has sur- 
rounded us from the time man began 
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writing and reading as a means of com- 
munication. No one making a case for 
novels as a form of literature would begin 
with The Boys of 1776——or with Mickey 
Spillane. The case would be made in 
terms of the writing of George [:liot, 
Dostoevski, Fielding, Dickens, and 
countless other greats. If one were dis- 
cussing the literature of the theater they 
would not use as a frame of reference the 
penny dreadfuls of Dion Bouccicault. 
They would have te begin with Shake- 
speare and Shaw and O'Neill and the 
other giants of this form of literature. 
The popular verses of Edgar Guest would 
hardly concern us in a serious discussion 
of poetry as a form of literature. We 
would first have to discuss Keats, Shel- 
ley, Millay, and Whitman. 

And so in this discussion of the litera- 
ture of the screen I cannot concern my- 
self or you with the large number of 
badly written films that have found their 
way to the screens of the world. It is only 
equitable that if I have a point, I must 
make it with the best of motion pictures 
that for fifty years not only have brought 
joy to many audiences but have done 
something to the mind and spirit of those 
audiences. 

The trouble with so many of our critics 
is that they are not selective about that 
upon which they choose to base their 
case. Again, to make my point: If I were 
doing a study of modern American nov- 
els, | could not form my opinion on the 
basis of the majority of trivia turned out 
by publishers during the year. I would, 
for a proper analysis, have to base my 
appraisal of quality on the work of 
Hemingway, Steinbeck, Hersey, Wolfe, 
Faulkner, and Lewis. 

But so many people who write about 
our medium go to see second-rate mo- 
tion pictures, brand them with a generic 
term-—‘‘typical Hollywood”’—and treat 
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the fine pictures as exceptions rather 
than more properly treating them as a 
significant and indicative trend in the 
literature of the screen. What is even 
more appalling is the person who attacks 
motion pictures and who then admits 
that he doesn’t go to see any films be- 
cause two, or three, or five, or ten years 
ago he saw a bad picture—or two bad 
pictures. Many people are not selective 
about their picture-going; they go to see 
a bad picture and become convinced that 
Hollywood is incapable of doing any- 
thing better. This would correspond to a 
music critic who goes to hear a Dixieland 
jazz band only—and then writes a long 
piece explaining why the New York 
Philharmonic is not equipped to play 
Beethoven. 

One of the most frequent charges lev- 
eled at us is the accusation that we 
butcher and destroy other forms of litera- 
ture in translating them to the screen. 
Evidence to support this charge is ample. 
{ would guess that in fifty years of pic- 
ture-making a minimum of some twen- 
ty-five thousand films have been pro- 
duced by Hollywood picture-makers 
and it is fairly obvious that anyone tak- 
ing the point of view opposite to mine 
could find ample evidence to support the 
charge I just mentioned. But the other 
side of the coin is there—shining and 
bright. 

Against the list of unhappy disasters 
in which we have failed to translate suc- 
cessfully from one medium to another, 
there is a long list of classics, semiclassics, 
and highly popular novels and plays that 
have been beautifully translated, ap- 
proved and appreciated by critic and au- 
dience alike. | would like to name a few 
of them: The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse, The Grapes of Wrath, Gone 
with the Wind, David Copperfield, Camille, 
Quo Vadis, Garbo’s Anna Karenina, 
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The Treasure of the Sierra Madre, Julius 
Caesar, The Lost Weekend, The Green 
Years, National Velvet, How Green Was 
My Valley, Song of Bernadette, Watch on 
the Rhine, Rebecca, Northwest Passage, 
Goodbye Mr. Chips, Captains Courageous, 
Lost Horizon, Mutiny on the Bounty, A 
Tale of Two Cities, Green Pastures, The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street, Show Boat, 
Cavalcade, A Farewell to Arms, [ Am a 
Fugitive from a Chain Gang, Arrowsmith, 
All Quiet on the Western Front, Anna 
Christie, Sorrell and Son, Grand T[otel, 
Ben Hur, Smilin’ Through, A Streetcar 
Named Desire, From Here to Eternity, 
Intruder in the Dust, Stalag 17, All the 
King’s Men, The Robe, and African 
Queen. 

That is a partial list. Any fair observer 
could, along with me, add many, many 
more names to that list of distinguished 
films. 

In connection with these films, f think 
it appropriate and timely to discuss some 
of the problems that face the motion-pic- 
ture writer and director and producer 
when they translate literature from one 
form to another. 

In the field of novel-writing it is ob- 
vious that the major obligation of the 
writer is to deal solely with the written 
word, and the magic of his form is that by 
the use of words he communicates ideas 
and images to the reader. In the creation 
of the story he is telling, he deals, of 
course, with the problem of any creative 
writer. He must dream up his people and 
his scenes. He must know about his char- 
acters, and he must know where they 
live and how and why they move. But 
in the field of novel-writing his communi- 
cation is finally and solely through his 
words. While his work must ultimately 
be dynamic and compelling, he does not 
write in dramatic form; and when the 
dramatist is faced with the assignment of 
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placing his novel either in play form or in 
screenplay form, he attempts to find a 
way of translating the image of the writ- 
ten word into an image that an audience 
will see on the stage or on the screen— 
and it must convey the same idea and, as 
successfully as possible, the same mental 
image. This requires condensation of 
thought, moving meditation into action, 
translating conversation into actable 
dialogue. 

A novel which can be read over a long 
period of time must be placed in a con- 
tinuity of dramatic form that will run 
somewhere between two and two and 
one-half hours. 

Some writers who either find them- 
selves inadequate in the field of novel- 
writing or perhaps find the field of novel- 
writing inadequate to the force of ex- 
pression within themselves turn to the 
play or to the screenplay. But in these 
instances they, too, have to sit down and 
by words create images. They, too, have 
to project their dreams and fancies and 
ideas into words on pages that become 
literature. 

A book written as a novel is to be en- 
joyed and understood and respected for 
its writing as a book. For the screen it 
has to be enjoyed, understood, and re- 
spected on different terms. It eventually 
makes its way and communicates itself 
to the audience by image. But first a 
writer has to write it out in screenplay 
form—and the best of our motion pic- 
tures will provide you with the best of 
reading of motion-picture literature. 

The novel picked up and read by the 
reader communicates solely with its 
reader. The reader can respond with his 
own images and his own very personal 
reflections and responses. Once the pic- 
ture-maker takes this story and puts it 
on the screen, he has, for good or bad, 
crystallized an image that must reach 
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out to his mass audience and make them 
all feel the same thing. This is one reason 
why, no matter how well we do our jobs, 
we will always disappoint some part of 
the audience that makes its way in to see 
a picture based on the novel. 

It is fairly obvious toall of us that Clark 
Gable must have been the monitor image 
in the eyes of practically everybody who 
read Gone with the Wind. In the case of a 
classic such as Julius Caesar, which I am 
happy to say has received almost uni- 
versal and enthusiastic approval, there 
are still some critics who debate not only 
interpretation but actual physical identi- 
fication. Just recently I talked to some- 
one who had maintained that the oration 
scene in our picture about Caesar had not 
been properly interpreted. He had never 
seen it done that way. In the pleasant 
climate of our discussion I learned that 
my friend had last seen Julius Caesar 
performed when he was attending high 
school some thirty years before and that 
the actual performance had been pre- 
sented by his high school graduation 
class. This did not make the arguments 
about interpretation any the less cogent, 
per se, but certainly this was a demon- 
stration of how people can turn illogical- 
ity into logic, purely by emotion and 
faint recollection. 

But the images that we must create 
and translate are more than just the 
people. We must create the atmosphere 
of the times or the setting in terms of 
location, clothing, furnishings, and para- 
phernalia. Here again we are faced with 
the personal point of view, despite every- 
thing we can possibly do to insure our- 
selves against such criticism. If, for in- 
stance, our script calls upon us to depict 
an operation taking place in a hospital, 
you can be sure that this sequence is al- 
ways staged with trained nurses and 
skilled doctors as technical advisers. 
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Actors often work for weeks learning 
how to hold a scalpel or clamp or a pair 
of forceps skilfully and properly. It is 
all done exactly as it is always done in the 
Cedars of Lebanon or in the Harkness 
Pavilion. But we will always get the 
letter or letters from some doctors who 
will maintain that ‘that’s not the way 
it’s done.” 

We have had instances in which we 
have photographed pictures on actual 
locations, such as streets in New York, 
and have received criticisms stating that 
the trouble with our film was that it was 
obvious we had not gone to New York to 
photograph the picture. 

These, of course, are small things 
symptomatic only of some of our prob- 
lems of translation. What I wish to stress 
in discussing the motion-picture script as 
literature is the fact that writers— good 
writers—for motion pictures actually 
must write. Pictures do not spring fully 
developed like Minerva from the brow 
of some movie Jupiter. A writer must sit 
down by himself or in collaboration and 
go through all the creative pains enjoyed 
or endured by the novelist or the essayist 
or the playwright. He must fashion his 
people and give them dimension, mood, 
and character. He must create their habi- 
tation and the world around them. He 
must give them the power of speech and 
must orient them to the surroundings in 
which he is going to place them. And he 
must do this through the word. 

There have been a number (as a mat- 
ter of fact, too great a number) of brittle 
jokes about the screen writer. Many of 
these jokes were created by the writer 
himself. The character of a screen writer 
and his relationship to the producer has 
long since changed for the better. In the 
old days you would see on the screen: 
“Original story by ——-,”’ “Adaptation 
by —-——,” “Continuity by 
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“Dialogue by “Screenplay by 
and, finaily, ‘*\dditional dia- 


logue by 

The lack of identification of the writer 
was a Hollywood joke. The hack, char- 
acterized as a nameless, half-witted “yes 
man,” was the butt for most industry 
humor. Some of these caricatures still 
remain. Only in this month’s Réalités 
there is mention of Hollywood and the 
fact that writers are lost in oflices for 
three months at a time. Anybody work- 
ing in Hollywood today knows this is an 
absurdity —only true perhaps twenty 
years ago. The economics and the art 
form have changed. The writer, by force 
of his work and his personality, has made 
his imprint. The multiple-credit system 
on motion pictures has faded away. In 
the main, one writer is assigned to and 
completes his job on a motion picture. 

The writer has learned, along with the 
producer and the director, that it is not 
enough to know the terminology of the 
screen in order to write a screenplay. It is 
not enough to know the difference be- 
tween a fade-in and a dissolve or a cut 
and a dolly shot. A writer must be able 
in his seript to project, by the word, ter- 
ror or pain or joy or suspense. He must, 
by the word, create empathy and compel 
attention, 

In the early years of motion-picture- 
making there was less original literature 
written for the screen. The upsurge in 
original writing began in the 1930's. This 
literature of the screen reflects the world 
around us and provides an accurate pic- 
ture of the mood, the mores, and the 
men who lived in these periods. 

I should like to recall to your minds 
some of the outstanding original and bio- 
graphical material written for the screen 

more or less in chronological order: The 
Dawn Patrol, Public Enemy, The Cham p, 
One Way Passage, The Scoundrel, Fury, 
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The Story of Louis Pasteur, Life of Emile 
Zola, A Star Is Born, Boys Town, Test 
Pilot, Mr. Smith Goes to Washington, 
Ninotchka, Here Comes Mr. Jordan, Cili- 
sen Kane, Sergeant York, Pride of the 
Yankees, The Woman of the Year, The 
Human Comedy (this, as was the case in 
Best Years of Our Lives, was written first 
for the screen and then published in novel 
form), A Guy Named Joe, Wilson, To 
Keach His Own, The Search, Battleground, 
The Stratton Story, Roman Holiday, Sun- 
set Boulevard, and American in Paris. 

To anyone interested in studying the 
literature of the screen, I offer this list of 
screenplays for study and analysis on the 
basis of writing--writing that is de- 
signed, with the aid of the artisans who 
translate the picture to the screen, to 
hold and move an audience. It is inter- 
esting to contemplate how this audience 
is oriented, as differentiated from other 
audiences. 

In the field of novel or short-story- 
writing the orientation of the audience is 
highly personal—each one of us, when 
we start to read, has a definite orienta- 
tion based on our environment and our 
physical habits. We have our favorite 
reading chair and reading lamp. Most of 
us have a favorite position for reading. 
Some of us like the cigarette box at our 
left hand — or the candy box on the stool 
to our right. Some of us like soft music 
playing in the background. Some of us 
abhor the idea of any sound intrusion. 

But in any event, whatever our hab- 
its, we orient ourselves to what we are 
reading, and we most enjoy reading un- 
der those circumstances that are most 


compatible to us. 

A legitimate theater audience orients 
itself in a different fashion. Intellectually 
it is very aware that it is facing three 
walls of a spurious room, that the actors 
are waiting on stage for cues, that they 
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have spotlights ingeniously arranged to 
heighten dramatic effects, and that the 
lines the actors are saying are written by 
the playwright. And yet when the cur- 
tain goes up the audience orients itself to 
its environment, and if the play is a good 
play and the cast is a good cast, the au- 
dience comes in tune-—and after the play 
is finished they will have added the char- 
acters in the play to the list of people 
whom they have come to know through 
the art of literature-—-in this instance, 
dramatic literature. 

The orientation in a movie theater is 
even more remarkable. Anywhere from 
five hundred to four thousand people 
gather together in a large inclosure. All 
the lights are turned out, and pictures 
are projected on a screen —a screen, these 
days, of varying size and dimensions, but 
still a picture. And if we who make the 
pictures have done our job well, each 
member of the audience becomes un- 
aware of his neighbor and finds himself 
transported to different places at differ- 
ent times and experiencing adventures he 
has actually never experienced. Our au- 
diences travel the world through the mo- 
tion-picture screen, and they, too, add to 
their list of fictional friends the charac- 
ters whom they meet and know through 
the screen. No one who works in the field 
of motion pictures will deny the enor- 
mous contribution offered by the pro- 
ducer, the director, the cameraman, and 
the film editor-—but finally, ultimately, 
inevitably, and irrevocably, it is the 
writer who, by the magic and force of 
words, creates the emotions, the prob- 
lems, the dramatic tension, of that which 
finally lives on the screen. 

In the arguments presented here on 
behalf of the literature of the screen, | 
quoted first a technical definition of liter- 
ature to support my contention. I should 
like to conclude with a more emotional 


; 
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definition—one made by a Supreme main expressed the constant and hungry 
Court justice some twenty years ago, yearning of mankind for freedom —all 
who said in his dissenting opinion in the — kinds of freedom. Totalitarianism breeds 
famous case of The United States v.One no great writers—communism has not 
Book Entitled “Ulysses,” “Literature ex- given and cannot give a truly great liter- 
ists for the sake of the people-—to refresh ature to the world; neither can naziism 
the weary, to console the sad, to hearten or fascism. ‘Truth is a godly thing God 
the dull and downcast, to increase man’s constantly proves that by placing truth 
interest in the world, his joy of living, in the hands and heads and hearts and in 
and his sympathy in all sorts and condi- — the pens of great writers. 

tions of man.” We today, who deal in all forms of 

I submit that hundreds of motion pic- 1 
tures through the years have done pre- 
cisely that and that it could not have 
been done without the creation of image 
on paper first through the power and the 
majesty of the written word. 

In these disquieting days, when the 
mind of man is plagued and butieted by 
false ideas and when at moments truth remains free; and literature will flourish 
goes begging for a hearing, the written in a new heyday of peace and content- 
word becomes more important to all of | ment with a refreshment of the soul of- 
us. Literature, in any form, has in the — fered to all people. 


contact with literature, have an obliga 
tion to search for the truth and express it 
in terms of beauty and to fight for free- 
dom against the corruptive erosion of the 
far left and the sterile thinking of the far 
right. 


If language remains free, man’s mind 
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mer. The last of these directors is now he is lost unless compelling action illumi- 
preparing his fourteenth season of plays — nates (not ¢lustrates, mind) the thought- 
in Ashland, Oregon, on a stage built to — processes of a soliloquy. The minor char- 
the measurements of the Fortune Theatre — acters come into their own, and the inter 
of Elizabethan London. play which Shakespeare expected between 
In such a framework one appreciates them and the major « aracters gives a 
more fully than usual how well Shake- new fulness to the development of theme 
speare alternated long and short se- and action. The outworn conventions, 
quences in order to accommodate his the laborious new experiments, must be 
scenes to different areas and thus urge cast aside here; there is no place for 
forward the general action in an en-_ them. On the immense stage under an 
ergetic, uninterrupted stream. The sharp open sky, in the two hours of brief play 
juxtaposition of contrasted activity en- ing time, there is room only for Shake- 
hances his effects of irony and surprise, speare and his people, and for the mo- 
and the emotional impact of the plays is ment or in remembrance, as only they 
immeasurably sharpened so. The actor can do, they fill our universe and 
cannot stand and recite Great Speeches; interpret it anew for our best good, 


Grammar in the Schools of Today 


ROBERT C, POOLEY" 


In A brief report of this nature | can do 
no more than present what seem to be 
contemporary trends in the teaching of 
grammar, with some specific illustrations 
which have come to my attention. This is 
not the report of a survey, nor do my 
conclusions rest upon any considerable 
body of collected facts. On the other 
hand, this similarity of textbooks, work- 
books, syllabi, and programs of study to 
each other lends weight to the assump- 
tion that a limited sampling may give re- 
turns not greatly different from those of 
larger coverage. 

The first essential statement is that 
the teaching of grammar as a part of 
English instruction in elementary and 
high schools has not changed greatly in 
the last ten years and shows no sign at 
the moment of rapid change in the years 
immediately ahead. Such research as, has 
been done by Professor Fries* and others 
to elaborate a new and more scientifically 
based scheme of grammar than is now 
current has made almost no impression 
on the schools and is not yet evident in 
the more progressive textbooks. Paralle| 
with our adherence to the English system 
of weights and measures, despite the 
more scientific foundation of the metric 
system, is our cleavage to the traditional] 
terms of English grammar. | find no evi- 


An address at the NCTE convention, Los 
Angeles, November 27, 1953 

2 Director of the Program of Integrated Studies, 
University of Wisconsin; author of Teaching English 
Usage; editor of the “America Reads” series. 

Fries, Structure of English (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1982). 


dence at the moment of any tendency to 
change from the traditional nomencla- 
ture or to substitute a new scheme of 
grammar in the elementary and second- 
ary schools of the country. 

My second essential observation is 
that with the continuance of the tradi- 
tional scheme of grammar, there is an 
earnest effort at all levels to discover the 
most productive uses of grammar in 
teaching the English language and the 
development of improved methods to 
make grammar an effective tool of the 
language arts. Throughout the nation the 
leaders among teachers of English are 
urging a shift in point of view toward 
grammar from what may be called the 
“subject” position to what may be called 
the “tool” position. Neither term is ex- 
actly accurate, but this is as close as I can 
come to a descriptive distinction between 
them. The subject position is essentially 
this: grammar, the study of the organiza- 
tion of English, is a subject to be learned 
by all students because it is worth while 
in itself, it is a traditional part of the in- 
struction of youth, and it is the means to 
secure the desirable ends of correct and 
fluent speech, correct usage in cComposi- 
tion, and generally improved use of the 
language. Therefore, grammar 
must be taught early in the educational 
scheme, it must be given a great deal of 
time, and it must be frequently re- 
viewed. Knowledge of grammar in this 
view is the basic element in good English 
teaching. Most textbooks and many 
courses of study are constructed from 
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this point of view. It is probable that the 
majority of English teachers today are 
basing their language arts work on this 
view of grammar. 

The tool position considers grammar in 
a very different light. Grammar is the or- 
ganization of knowledge about English, it 
is true, but this organization is useful 
only in the context of the actual use of 
the language in writing and speaking. 
Grammar as such has no intrinsic value, 
at least for children; it is of almost no 
value in teaching habits of correct use in 
speech and writing, and it only gradually 
assumes value as the student matures to 
the point where he can make use of gen- 
eralized experience to apply to particular 
situations. Those who advocate teaching 
grammar from the tool position empha- 
size principles such as these: 

1. Postpone grammar instruction to 
the point where it can really become use- 
ful to the student. ‘foo much grammar is 
commonly taught too early. 

2. Teach a few concepts at a time, 
slowly and thoroughly. 

3. Emphasize those elements of gram- 
mar which lead to improved sentence 
structure, namely, effective use and 


placement of modifiers; use of phrasal 
modifiers and apposition; the use of sub- 
ordination to create a more condensed 


style. 

4. Teach correctness in specific situa- 
tions, and use grammar as the explana- 
tion of, rather than the means toward, 
greater correctness. 

Some of the most recent courses of 
study present a development of grammar 
according to the foregoing principles, but 
as yet there are no textbooks founded 
upon the attitude toward 
grammar. 


“tool” 


GRAMMAR IN GRADES I THROUGH VI 


Not so many years ago instruction in 
formal grammar began in the third or 


IN THE 
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fourth year of school and was diligently 
pursued through the remaining grades 
of what was then called “the grammar 
school.” Today instruction in the organ- 
ization of the English sentence may still 
begin as early as the fourth grade but 
tends more and more to be deferred to 
sixth or even seventh grade. There are 
two sound reasons for this shift in grade 
placement, which should not in any 
sense be considered a slackening of 
standards. The first reason is that teach- 
ing grammatical terminology and organ- 
ization to young children is a wasteful 
procedure. They may memorize the 
terms, but the material has almost no 
functional use for them and is therefore 
rapidly forgotten. The second reason is 
that the highly integrated pattern of 
modern elementary education provides 
so many practical uses for English in 
speech and writing that children advance 
rapidly in these skills, actually gaining 
greater progress than before because of 
the time freed from formal grammar. 
The important trend that we can note, 
therefore, is the postponement in the cur- 
riculum of the study of the structure of 
English to approximately the seventh 
grade. This means that in the elementary 
school the child learns and practices the 
forms and conventions of spoken and 
written English, and he applies these to 
many practical uses of speech and writ- 
ing. Fairly early he may learn and use the 
term “sentence.” But he learns no defini- 
tions and makes no analysis of the Eng- 
lish sentence through the sixth year of 
school. The ability of children so taught 
to use English fluently and correctly can 
be observed by visitors to a school in 
which the use of English has replaced for- 
mal study of grammar. Thirty years ago 
an investigator made a study of the re- 
sults of grammar teaching in the elemen- 
tary schools and presented his conclu- 
sions in School and Society. He said, “We 
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may therefore be justified in the conclu- 
sion that time spent upon formal gram- 
mar in the elementary school is wasted as 
far as the majority of students is con- 
cerned.” It has taken a long time for this 
observation to be received, but progres- 
sive teachers the country over are com- 
ing more and more now to agree with 
this conclusion. 


GRAMMAR IN THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL YEARS 


While there is no magic in the number 
seven, the organization of our public sys- 
tem of education is such that most chil- 
dren experience a change of form and 
pace in their education at the seventh 
grade and are therefore mentally alerted 
to new types of study. The average child 
has reached a point of maturity at which 
some analysis of the structure of English 
may be profitably undertaken. The mis- 
take commonly made, and perpetuated 
by the textbooks, is that the pupil in the 
seventh grade is ready for a total analysis 
of the grammar of English. Because of 
this tendency to teach too much gram- 
mar too fast, pupils build up resistance 
and resentment which characterize their 
attitude toward grammar throughout 
high school. ‘Vo avoid such attitudes and 
to make grammar a profitable part of the 
learning experience in the junior high 
school, teachers who share the tool atti- 
tude toward grammar develop programs 
which teach a few principles slowly and 
thoroughly. | quote from the curriculum 
of a university high school: 

7th grade. Fundamentals taught stress sen 
tence sense; the recognition of completeness of 
simple sentences, the noun and verb, the con- 
cept of subject and predicate. 

Sth grade. Continued work is done with sub 
ject. and predicate. The following parts of 
speech are studied: pronoun, adjective, adverb, 
and prepositional phrase. 

9th grade.—This level adds simple kinds of 
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subordination, adverb clauses and some kinds of 
adjective clauses; it adds the uses of noun and 
pronoun as subject, direct object, and object of 
preposition, 

(Note that work with sentence sense runs 
through grades 7-12, at gradually increasing 
levels of maturity, and that it is used to promote 
growth in the ability to handle sentence pat 
terns in student writing. Grammar study is 
therefore cumulative, with old concepts rein 
forced and new ones added gradually as the stu 
dents mature.)4 


Reports of similarly planned cumula- 
tive programs of grammar come in from 
many parts of the country.? 


GRAMMAR IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Although much of the grammar in- 
struction at the high school level treads 
the traditional path of the subject-mind- 
ed teacher, there are interesting and ex- 
citing developments in the improved use 
of grammar in many parts of our coun- 
try. I shall refer specifically to two: one 
from Kansas and one from Iowa. 

Miss Lucile Hildinger, of Wichita, 
Kansas, long a leader in her state and in 
the NCTE, has developed a program of 
grammar study for the Wichita high 
schools wnich exhibits very clearly the 
tool point of view regarding grammar. | 
want to quote from the excellent intro- 
duction to this course of study: 

If it is true that we are teaching grammar to 
enable us to express ourselves iore clearly, then 
it follows that grammar should be taught in the 
context of communication. This means that the 
student will use his own ideas and will put lan 
guage together to express what he wishes to say 
according to the principles which we think im- 
portant for using the English language. Gram- 
mar then becomes a problem in synthesis; it 


‘From an unpublished mimeographed statement 
(Madison, Wis.: Wisconsin High School, October 8, 
1953). 


®See Robert C. Pooley, ‘Forever Grammar,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, No. 138, February, 1946, pp. 
45-49. 
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concerns itself with analysis of other people’s 
writing in a minor way only. 
Six underlying principles have guided the 
arrangement of this material: 
1. Teach all principles inductively. 
2. Apply each grammatical exercise immediate 
ly to a practical language situation. 

. Teach and reteach the fundamentals of sen 
tence structure by having students build 
sentences, only occasionally by having them 
analyze sentences. 

Remember that only a small number of terms 
are needed for the intelligent discussion of 
sentences. [Twelve are listed.] 

. Teach the fine points of structure only to ad 
vanced to especially bright 
students. 

. Assign much practice in writing.' 


classes and 


In the description of this program and 
its principles one emphasis stands out 
above all others. It is the emphasis upon 
the inseparable relationship between 
grammar and the constructive writing of 
the student. Fach of these six principles 
states in one form or another the basic 
concept of this approach to grammar: 
that grammar is the analysis of what one 
does with words and forms as he con- 
structs [English sentences and that in the 
construction of such sentences, and in the 
improvement of such sentences, lie the 
defense of and the basis for the teaching 
of grammar. 

Another recent contribution carries 
the tool approach to grammar further by 
setting forth in specific illustration the 
uses of grammatical concepts to develop 
and improve the written sentences of stu- 
dents in junior and senior high schools. 
Published under the title Using Grammar 
To Improve Writing,’ this bulletin is 
written to establish and illustrate the 
Wichita High 


unpublished course of 


6 Lucile Hildinger, chairman, 
School East, Wichita, Kan 
study in English, section on grammar 
7™Norman S 

Grammar To Improve Writing (‘Educational 
Service Publications’) (Cedar Falls 
Feachers College, June, 1953 


tageberg and Ruth Goodrich, 
ing 
Iowa State 
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fundamental principle that specific 
item of grammar should be taught when 
and where it is needed for a specific pur- 
pose.’’ The introduction discusses the re- 
lationship between forma! grammar and 
useful grammar and concludes with the 
words: “The area of greatest usefulness 
for grammar in the schools is perhaps the 
improvement of writing through skillful 
sentence-carpentry.”’ The contents of the 
bulletin then take up in turn seventeen 
grammatical breaking each 
down into specific statements of the use 
of a grammatical idea for the improve- 
ment of a sentence skill. For example, 
under the heading “Adjective Phrases” 
the first working statement is, ““Adjec- 
tive phrases may save words, taking the 


elements, 


place of adjective clauses: The book 
which is lying on the shelf belongs to my 
brother: (Improved) The book on the 
shelf belongs to my brother.” 

In similar manner, fifty-one gram 
matical ideas are presented and illustrat- 
ed by pairs of sentences. 

The fundamental position of this bul- 
letin is that grammar should be taught 
to improve sentence structure by spe 
cific principles applicable to specific 
writing situations. In this respect the 
bulletin will be a valuable aid to teachers 
who want to use grammar as a tool to 
writing. It is deficient, however, in the 
first principle of the Kansas report, that 
grammatical principles should be derived 
inductively. In the bulletin the 
grammatical principles are assumed in 
advance. The student does not derive 
them from experience. A combination of 
the two teaching concepts, first, that stu 
dents derive the principles of grammatical 
structure by observation of how they 
construct sentences for certain purposes 
of communication and, second, that they 
apply these principles to the correction 
and improvement of their own sentences, 
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seems to be the desirable approach to the 
use of grammar at the high school level. 

In conclusion, we can observe that al- 
though change in the teaching of gram- 
mar is slow and the adoption of a com- 
pletely new scheme of organization not 


WILL SEMANTICS HELP? 


class (even if they happen to be selected 
slow learners) there is an instinctive hu- 
man appetite for meaning and for the 
meaning of meanings. Since the scientific 
linguists of the past few decades have 
provided us with many easy approaches 
to the study of semantics, we teachers of 
language will have no ready alibi if we 
fail to translate their findings into work- 
able teaching material. 

If I have seemed, Humpty Dumpty 
like, to evade the programed issue by 
making my topic mean just what I chose 
it to mean, it was, as perhaps you have 
sensed, because I do not view the so- 
called “TV Age” with special apprehen- 
sion. ‘Television is a hard and present 
fact; but so are the New York Daily 
News, Hollywood Class B pictures, crime 
comics, low-grade pocket books, and the 
“Voice of Moscow.”’ Somehow we have 
to deal effectively with them all in the 
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likely in the near future, still the trends 
today are hopeful in their emphasis upon 
the application of grammar to English 
sentence structure and in the stimulating 
teaching materials now appearing to 
carry out this emphasis. 


|Continued from p. 134| 


teaching of our youth. If we must choose 
and set up a slogan to help us chart our 
way, it seems to me that for the last 
twenty years and for many years to 
come, above all else we have been and 
will be living in an “Age of Mass Com- 
munication,” of which television is but a 
single medium. Our job is to provide 
young people with the linguistic insights 
they will need to handle the problems 
common to all existing mediums and 
others not yet discovered in such a way 
that individual freedom of word, thought, 
and action will not disappear from the 
earth, either by 1°84 or by any other year 
of history yet to come. 

Several of our poets in times past have 
noted, “The pen is mightier than the 
sword.”’ It remains for us, with our scien- 
tific know-how, to prove that words hon- 
estly and intelligently used are more ef- 
fective than atomic missiles. 


My Short Novels: 


JOHN STEINBECK 


| HAVE never written a preface to one of 
my books before, believing that the work 
should stand on its own feet, even if the 
ankles were slightly wobbly. When I was 
asked to comment on the six short novels of 
this volume, my first impulse was to refuse. 
And then, thinking over the things that 
have happened to these stories since they 
were written, I was taken with the idea that 
what happens to a book is very like what 
happens to a man. 

These stories cover a long period of my 
life. As each was finished, that part of me 
was finished. It is true that while a work is in 
progress, the writer and his book are one. 
When a book is finished, it is a kind of death, 
a matter of pain and sorrow to the writer. 
Then he starts a new book, and a new life, 
and if he is growing and changing, a whole 
new life starts. The writer, like a fickle lover, 
forgets his old love. It is no longer his own: 
the intimacy and the surprise are gone. So 
much I knew, but I had not thought of the 
little stories thrust out into an unfriendly 
world to make their way. They have experi- 
ences, too—they grow and change or wane 
and die, just as everyone does. They make 
friends or enemies, and sometimes they 
waste away from neglect. 

The Red Pony was written a long time 
ago, when there was desolation in my fam- 
ily. The first death had occurred. And the 
family, which every child believes to be im- 
mortal, was shattered. Perhaps this is the 
first adulthood of any man or woman. The 
first tortured question “Why?” and then 
acceptance, and then the child becomes a 
man. The Red Pony was an attempt, an 
experiment if you wish, to set down this 
loss and acceptance and growth. 


' Excerpted by permission from Wings, the 
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Tortilla Flat grew out of my study of the 
Arthurian cycle. I wanted to take the 
stories of my town of Monterey and cast 
them into a kind of folklore. The result was 
Tortilla Flat... .The Chamber of Com- 
merce of Monterey, fearing for its tourist 
business, issued a statement that the book 
was a lie and that certainly no such dis- 
reputable people lived in that neighbor- 
hood, eee 

Of Mice and Men was an attempt to 
write a novel in three acts to be played from 
the lines. I had nearly finished it when my 
setter pup ate it one night, literally made 
confetti of it! I don’t know how close the 
first and second versions would prove to 

There were long books between these 
little novels. I think the little ones were 
exercises for the long ones. The war came on, 
and I wrote The Moon Is Down as a kind of 
celebration of the durability of democracy. 
I couldn’t conceive that the book would be 
denounced. I had written of Germans as 
men, not supermen, and this was considered 
a very weak attitude to take... . 

Subsequently I saw a piece of war as a 


correspondent, and following that wrote 
Cannery Row. This was a kind of nostalgic 
thing, written for a group of soldiers who 
had said to me, “Write something funny 
that isn’t about the war. Write something 


for us to read —we're sick of war.” 

In Mexico I heard a story and made a 
long jump back to the Tortilla Flat time. I 
tried to write it as folklore, to give it that 
set-aside, raised-up feeling that all folk 
stories have. I called it The Pearl... . 

... It is strange to me that I have lived 
so many lives. Thinking back, it seems an 
endless time and yet only a moment. 


any 


Summer Conference—and Facation! 


Ix THE summer of 1954 the National 
Council of Teachers of English is holding 
three conferences. One of these is to be 
held at Appalachian State ‘Teachers Col- 
lege in Boone, North Carolina, August 
17-20 inclusive. It will be centered 
around the elementary and secondary 
volumes of the forthcoming curriculum 
series of the Council and thus be in- 
tended for elementary and secondary 
teachers. Dr. Dora V. Smith, director of 
the Curriculum Commission, is one of 
several leading members of the Council 
who will be active at the conference. 
Later announcements concerning the 
Boone Conference will outline the pro- 
gram in detail and specify the persons 
who will lead the various sessions of the 
conference. 

Preliminary plans call for a general 
session each morning to be followed by 
discussion groups divided according to 
areas of the English curriculum and/or 
major problems in teaching. Interest 
groups will be organized for afternoon 
sessions, In the discussion and interest 
groups will be resource persons of na- 
tional note. 

Since Boone is one of the beauty spots 
of the nation and is comfortably cool 
throughout the summer, opportunities 
for scenic trips will be featured. One pro- 
posed trip will include beautiful Blowing 
Rock, near-by Cone Estate with its 


regional crafts, lofty Grandfather Moun- 
tain, and the scenic highway via Banner 
Elk. Another will follow the Blue Ridge 
Parkway to Doughton Park, where there 
will be a dinner at the famous inn recom- 
mended by Duncan Hines. Too, there 
will be special rates for tickets to 
“Horn in the West,” the spectacular out- 
door drama held in a natural amphi- 
theater at the edge of Boone. Many other 
trips can be planned to places of interest 
in the immediate area; for instance, 
famous Barter Theater in Abingdon, Vir- 
ginia, and Penland School with its crafts 
program. 

At the direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council, attendance will be 
limited to fifty elementary and fifty sec- 
ondary teachers, except that Thursday 
will be planned so as to permit teachers 
in near-by Tennessee, Virginia, and 
North Carolina schools to attend for one 
day. Registrants will be housed in a new 
dormitory, with linens furnished, for two 
dollars a day. Meals will be available at 
reasonable rates at the college cafeteria. 

To defray expenses (but pay no sal- 
aries), a registration fee of ten dollars is 
planned for the four-day conference. Per- 
sons interested in learning more details 
may watch subsequent issues of this 
journal or write Dr. Mildred A. Dawson, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina. 
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PROJECT IN APPRECIATION 

In my classes in American literature I 
frequently find boys who manifest a curious 
disinclination to write anything of any 
length. During an afterschool conference 
with these boys, one of them gave the excuse 
that he just didn’t like to write. I asked him 
if he liked reading the selections, and he 
answered “Yes.” 

“How am I to know whether you even 
understand the selections, if you don’t com- 
municate your reactions to me in writing?” 
I asked next. 

“T could draw pictures,” he answered. 

Then we agreed that he would draw pic- 
tures, depicting scenes and characters from 
selections in the first national period in 
America, the unit the class was then study- 
ing. For several days he sat in the rear of the 
room busily sketching and painting. When 
the class was over, he would arrange his 
illustrations in a roll and leave the room 
with the others, somewhat to my disap- 
pointment, for I wanted to see what he was 
drawing. However, early one morning before 
classes had started, he entered my room 
quietly, gave me the roll of drawings, and 
departed before I could open the roll. 

The first drawing showed two tumbled, 
curly heads emerging in alarm from beneath 
the patchwork quilts on two trundle beds 
under a sloping roof in a raftered garret with 
one small-paned window, through which 
was sifting a fine snow. Whittier’s “Snow- 
Bound”! The next one was a water-color 
drawing showing “Old Floyd Lreson,” tarred 
and feathered, being carried in a_ cart 
through the streets of old Marblehead by 
the grief-stricken, outraged women of the 
village. The next and last sketch showed 
brave old “Barbara Frietchie,” with her 
snowy head, waving the Union flag de- 
fiantly from her window in the faces of 
Stonewall Jackson’s Confederates. I hung 


the sketches in the back of the room along 
the line of the blackboards so that the other 
classes might see them. 

During the fifth hour another boy sought 
me after class to ask if he could make illus 
trations instead of preparing a notebook 
that six weeks. I agreed again, and he 
worked enthusiastically for two weeks, after 
which he submitted his sketches. 

Now I have a perfect gallery of America’s 
literary history between 1820 and 1920, ex- 
tending the length of the back wall, each 
20 & 17 picture representing some colorful! 
scene or unforgettable character. 

There’s the ebony bird, perched on the 
snow-white bust of Pallas, from Poe's “Ra- 
ven”; there’s the terrifying plunge of the 
Indian over the falls between the canyon 
walls, from Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans; 
there’s Bryant’s “Waterfowl” pursuing its 
“solitary way” against the heavens “glow 
ing” with the “last steps of day”; there’s 
gaunt “Ichabod Crane,” astride bony Gun- 
powder, on his way to Katrina Van ‘Tassel’s 
party; there’s the beautiful angel, ‘visiting 
the green earth” to take back to heaven the 
“flowers” that “the mother gave in tears 
and pain,” from Longfellow’s “Reaper and 
the Flowers”; and many more, ail appearing 
without identifications. Instead of the usual 
formal examination, my classes in American 
literature merely study each sketch, then 
write an identifying paragraph on the sub- 
ject of the sketch. They enjoy this. 

Every day, now, throngs of students, 
some from other classes, stand in admiration 
before these colorful, suggestive sketches by 
two boys who didn’t like to write up note- 
books. 

Which project indicates the greater de- 
gree of appreciation, the well-written analy- 
sis of the selection or the inspired strokes 
that produced the sketch? I wish I knew. 
However, I am convinced now that appre- 
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ciation has more than one way of manifest- 
ing itself. 

Gratifying as the evidences of apprecia- 
tion are, I do not mean to suggest that they 
represent a substitute for the ability to put 
into writing one’s ideas clearly and effec- 
tively, for this skill is one of the primary ob- 
jectives in the teaching of English. I am 
convinced, though, that written expression 
has been stimulated and literary apprecia- 
tion whetted by the boys’ character and 
situation conceptions translated into their 
drawings, since they are now more spon- 
taneous and even eager to write their re- 
sponses. 

N. HOFFMAN 


SUMNER SCHOOL 
Kansas City, Kansas 


USING THE PRINTED VERSION 
WITH ANOTHER 

An interesting, integrated unit that pro- 
vides for guided practice in reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening need not take a lot of 
time to plan or to implement. And optimum 
conditions need not prevail; most pupils at 
Dunbar Trade School sorely need train- 
ing in basic language skills, and physical 
facilities are so inadequate that an entirely 
new plant, now in the offing, has been for 
some time that tirst order of business of the 
Board of Education. 

A half-hour radio dramatization of Rich- 
ard Connell’s short story, ‘“The Most Dan- 
gerous Game,”’ was presented recently. Be- 
cause this story appears in our junior an- 
thology, I tape-recorded the broadcast with 
the idea of class presentation in mind, When 
the time came for our study of the short 
story, I explained to the class what ma- 
terials on Most Dangerous Game” we 
had accessible. After a short discussion, the 
class decided to plan a unit using “The 
Most Dangerous Game” as a center of 
interest, 

Because our students are, in general, vo- 
cationally minded, I encouraged them to 
take a workman-like point of view in their 
planning: Here is a job to be done. Here, the 
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materials. Now, how shall we go about it? 
The job was conceived of as helping to gain 
skill in each of the four language arts. The 
materials at hand were the tape recorder, 
the tape-recorded radio dramatization, and 
the original short story in the anthology. 
Final plans called for five forty-minute class 
periods of work—a Monday-to-Friday unit. 
Here is the schedule and a brief report of 
what happened in class: 

Monpay.—Listening to the tape-recorded 
radio dramatization of ‘The Most Dangerous 
Game.” 

Tuespay.- Reading in class the original 
short story. It is noteworthy that listening to 
the radio version had aroused enthusiasm. Also 
the story itself elicits interest. I was frequently 
stopped in the hall by an otherwise indifferent 
student requesting a copy of the anthology so 
that he might read the assignment he had 
missed because of absence. 

WEDNESDAY.—W iting in class a paragraph 
in which they compared and contrasted the 
radio dramatization with the original short 
story. Here they utilized previous training in 
writing the comparison and contrast type of 
paragraph. The slower readers needed the first 
part of the period to finish yesterday’s reading 
assignment. Their paragraphs were short. The 
faster readers were able to write a more exten- 
sive paragraph. The assignment was modified 
for those who missed previous work. 

Tuurspay.—S peaking. A culminating ac- 
tivity. The class held a tape-recorded panel dis- 
cussion on the topic: “Which Is the More En- 
joyable, the Radio Dramatization or the Origi- 
nal Short Story of ‘The Most Dangerous 
Game’?”’ Every member of the class gave at 
least this minimum contribution to the discus- 
sion: he stated his preference and gave a reason 
for it. Recording seems to have a desirable 
effect upon class discussion. Probably because 
“everyone wants to get into the act,” it was a 
simple matter to get every class member to 
speak. Furthermore, their comments were short 
and to the point. Apparently they wanted to 
listen to themselves with pride during the play- 
back. There was about twenty minutes of actual 
discussion. This was adequate because of the 
brevity and appositeness of the comments. 

Fripay.-~Evaluating. We listened to the 
tape recording of the panel discussion. As the 
recording was being played, each student com- 
piled a list of usage errors and story miscompre- 
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hensions made by the discussants. The record- 
ing over, I returned the written paragraphs on 
which I had made corrections and evaluative 
comments. Class participation in the unit ended 
with a discussion and clarification of trouble- 
some points of usage and story comprehension. 


This report of the day-by-day activities 
of the class does not bring out some im- 
portant behavior changes that were ef- 
fected. They realized, perhaps more fully 
than before, that reading can be enjoyable. 
The better students saw that the printed 
version of a work allows a more vivid and 
complete treatment of its subject than does 
a radio adaptation. (“I prefer the story in 
the book. It has more details and it’s more 
true to life.”’) Their experiences in the panel 
discussion taught them that, if they are to 
hold their own in a discussion and if they 
are to have their statements respected by 
their peers, they must support their ceniten- 
tions with evidence; and, if they are to bring 
forth convincing evidence, they must listen 
and read carefully. 

There were no paper-and-pencil tests. 
The written paragraphs and the recorded 
panel discussion provided abundant evi- 
dence for evaluation. Rather than its being 
a thing apart, evaluation was “‘built in” as 
an integral part of the unit. The work went 
forward in a spirit of fun, and a prospect of 
the usual test-at-the-end would have thrown 
a wet blanket over the proceedings. 

Their interest was sustained at a high 
level throughout the week’s work. Even the 
anti-English faction showed much more 
than ordinary concern for the class activi- 
ties. Perhaps three factors accounted largely 
for this: First, the unit was short. Second, 
there was a different but relevant activity 
for each day. Finally, both the story and the 
dramatization of it were in themselves com- 
pelling. 

The basic pattern of this unit allows 
many variations and moditications. What is 
involved, essentially, is a literary selection 
in print and a version of it in another form: 
radio, recording or transcription, moving 
picture, or television. The selection must be 
interesting to the students. Then, under 
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teacher guidance, they can plan a similar 
unit of rewarding, interesting experiences in 
the comprehension and expression of ideas. 


Morris FINDER 


DUNBAR TRADE SCHOOL 
CxicaGo, ILLINOIS 


LET THE GRAMMAR GROW 


Many high schools have broken away 
from the former practice of offering litera- 
ture during one semester and grammar dur- 
ing another semester in the course of the 
year’s English program. Some schools alter- 
nate six weeks of literature with six weeks of 
grammar, which is better but is still dividing 
the course. We believe that, for the maxi- 
mum of learning experience, grammar and 
literature should be offered simultaneously. 

We opened last year’s program of work 
with Hemingway's The Old Man and the Sea. 
Each pupil had the copy of Life magazine 
containing the full text of the book. We 
began the reading in class, and the pupils 
finished it outside, while the class periods 
were devoted to a review of sentences as a 
preparation for the written criticism that 
followed the reading of the book. 

By reviewing sentence structure at the 
beginning of the year, we saved much red- 
penciling of errors that accrue during the 
summer holiday. Later, when the need be- 
came evident, the group took up in more 
detail the complexities of the sentence. 

From there we went into the study of the 
short story. Instead of dwelling upon the 
facts of the stories, each pupil worked out a 
series of comparative criticisms: the devices 
used by each author to catch and hold the 
reader’s attention. 

These reports contained many quotations 
from the stories. The opportunities for er- 
rors in punctuation were numerous, and the 
group did not overlook many. The need for 
a study in punctuation was apparent to 
everyone in the class. 

We gave a diagnostic test to determine 
the extent of drill and instruction needed in 
punctuation. Those who showed the greatest 
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comprehension of the subject worked with 
“brothers” who were less skilled; and so the 
group worked through the practice sheets in 
pairs. They checked each other’s work, 
which intensified the learning process. 

Some needed more drill than the textbook 
provided, so mimeographed drill sheets were 
issued to those who needed them. This work 
took only a part of each class period, and the 
remainder of the time was spent with the 
story unit. When the mastery test was given 
on the punctuation unit, the class dropped 
from a total of 216 errors to a total of 107 
errors. Individuals dropped as much as 20 
to 8,17 to 11, 14 to 5, and 11 to 0. Only two 
pupils failed to show improvement—two 
low-I.Q. pupils who missed about half on 
each test, which would indicate that they 
were merely guessing at the answers each 
time. 

The real test of progress was to come: the 
application of these punctuation rules to 
their written work. The next set of themes 
were critical essays on biographies read out- 
side class. In the first set of papers there was 
an average of 2.5 punctuation errors per 
page; but on the second there was an aver- 
age of 0.3 error per page. 

Several elements entered into this im- 
provement. The pupils were more intent 
upon avoiding these errors. They could cor- 
rect most of them before handing in the 
papers. They were more interested in read- 
ing and correcting one another’s work. The 
most important factor was that the group 
had become aware of the need for learning 
punctuation and had actually learned it. 
They had studied it at the moment when it 
was most effective. 

A unit in social letter-writing was de- 
veloped between Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. The study of poetry provided ample 
motivation for grammar also. A unit in 
drama brought about a more detailed ex- 
ploration of words. The pupil continued his 
creative writing by dramatizing stories, 
writing Original radio scripts, one-act plays, 
skits, and short dramatic sketches. The re- 
sulting dictionary study was spontaneous 
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and effective. The pupil met the thesaurus 
and found it indispensable. 

The study of spelling was a continuing 
and growing process throughout the entire 
year. Instead of the teacher providing a list 
of words “they should be able to spell,” each 
pupil made his own. Ie recorded each word 
misspelled in his written work. When he had 
a list of ten or twelve words, he studied 
them with his “brother.”” When he had 
mastered them sufficiently, he added new 
words to his list. 

We have tried this method both with 
grades and without them. When grades are 
taken on spelling, we find that the pupil 
often hesitates to use a new word, lest he be 
penalized for missing it. When there is no 
emphasis on grades, he feels free to use any 
new word and add it to his list to be studied 
and mastered. By working in pairs, the 
pupils doubled their learning; for each one 
picked up from his partner new words that 
he could include in his own vocabulary. 

At any time a pupil could indicate a de- 
sire to work in some particular phase of 
grammar that he felt he needed. He was 
given drill sheets which he worked out with 
another pupil, who checked the work with 
him. Sometimes it was the pupil himself 
who realized his deficiency; sometimes it 
was the teacher, and not infrequently it was 
another pupil, who discovered the need for 
special work. 

The spirit of co-operation in this co- 
ordinated teaching was a splendid thing 
indeed. Bill Adams came into the class with 
an I.Q. of 150, a shy and introverted per- 
sonality, and a reputation as a grade-grab- 
ber. After only four months with the group 
he lost his timidity and was eager to volun- 
teer his assistance to others less able. Ie 
was no longer surprised to find that he was 
actually learning by helping. He found im- 
mense satisfaction in being graded as an 
individual, instead of comparatively with 
the others. He liked competing with himself. 

So the superior student is not held back 
by the slower one, as is too often the 
case when a class progresses methodically 
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through the textbook. Nor is the less able 
pupil repressed. He no longer hesitates to 
ask for help when he needs it, for he knows 
that his request will be heard with dignity 
and a triendly offer of help, instead of deri- 
sion and scorn for “being a lunkhead.” 

The pupils were frequently shifted and 
regrouped, new partnerships formed, new 
friendships developed. And thus they 
worked together when a problem arose; but, 
if they needed additional assistance, the 
teacher was ready to take over. After all, 
this should be the aim of any conscientious 
teacher—to help a pupil develop an aware- 
ness for his need and to show him where he 
can obtain the knowledge or skill to answer 
that need. 

Some teachers are critical of this method 
of teaching grammar along with the litera- 
ture, saying that it disrupts the unit plan 
for the study of literature. We believe that 
it can be integrated into the reyular literary 
program with utmost ease or that it can be 
presented at the end of a unit as remedial 
work stemming from the themes and reports 
that culminate the unit of literature. 

The teacher really is saving time, because 
he is marking fewer errors throughout the 
year; there is no extra strain in motivating 
the isolated grammar units; and the stu- 
dents are better equipped to find and correct 
their own mistakes. There is a vast improve- 
ment in the quality of both oral and written 
communication, for the pupil is working 
concurrently with the best examples of 
usage and style in his literature units. There 
is constant and very real motivation for the 
improvement, rather than artificial stimula- 
tion, as is the case when the two are studied 
separately. 

Mckiroy 


Roy Mricer HicH ScHoor 
Corpus Curisti, TEXAS 


PULASKI SOPHOMORES PLAN FOR 
ADDITIONAL READING 
Sophomores at Pulaski are encouraged to 
read at least four outside reading books a 
semester. In class we read Silas Marner, 
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The Merchant of Venice, etc. Needless to 
say, these classics are very difficult for some, 
making an uninteresting reading program 
for them. The pian for outside reading last 
semester was devised to help remedy this 
situation. That is, the outside reading was 
to be chosen individually by each student 
according to a “plan.” Hours were spent at 
the beginning of the semester to help each 
student prepare his plan. Very few students 
had the same plan. Many trips to the library 
were taken by the entire class, and also in- 
dividuals worked at plans in the library 
while the remainder of the class was at work 
in the classroom. ‘This took care of many un- 
decided students. The opportunity for the 
student with much ability was unlimited, 
and the slow reader was taken care of in a 
satisfying way. 

The criteria set up for the children to 
follow in choosing plans and the books for 
the plan were (1) variety of types of book; 
(2) reading level; (3) worthiness of plan for 
individual; (4) number of books; and (5) ad- 
herence to the plan. There was no end to the 
variety and originality of the plans sug- 
gested. 

With the help of the entire class we made 
a pattern plan for vocations. The following 
six books had been read in part or entirely 
by some member of the class: 


VOCATIONS 


1. Vew Land (Schmidt) (farmer) 

2. Lumber Jack (Meader) 

3. Roxanna Rampant (Benét) (author) 

4. Anne Bartlett (Johnston) (Navy nurse) 
5. Looking Ahead (Andrews) 

6. Matching Youth and Jobs (Bell) 


It was suggested this plan could be adjusted 
to fit the individual’s plans for the future; 
and, of course, the sex entered the picture. 

When plans started to come in, the fol- 
lowing two were among them: 


FREEDOM 


1. A Tale of Two Cities (Dickens) 

2. Freedom Farewell (Bentley) (Caesar) 

3. The Girl in White Armor (Paine) (Joan of 
Arc) 
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. Garibaldi (Baker) (Italian) 

. The Patriot (Buck) (Chinese) 

. Drums (Boyd) (American Revolution) 

. The Moon Is Down (Steinbeck) (Norway) 
. Escape (Vance) (German) 


FAMILY AND FRIENDS 
. Life with Father (Day) 
. Life with Mother (Day) 
. One Foot in Heaven (Spence) 
. Great Expectations (Dickens) 
5. Silas Marner (Eliot) 
. There’s No Place like Home (Ellenwood) 
. Teen Age Manual (Heal) 
. Living Together in the Family (Wood) 
. Let’s Be Popular (Burket) 


The plan on “Family and Friends,” we felt, 
had particular value to us in correlation 
with our reading of Silas Marner. It was 
also a place to introduce our etiquette and 
personality books. 

One boy suggested: 


PEOPLE OVERSEAS 


. Thirty Seconds over Tokyo (Lawson) 
2. Reaching for the Stars (Waln) (German) 
3. Under the Open Sky (Nexo) (Denmark) 
. Land below the Wind (Keith) (Borneo) 
. The Young Revolutionist (Buck) (China) 
. These Are the Russians (Lauterbach) 
. Home to India (Rau) 


One girl suggested a beginning for an- 
other plan: 


KOREA 


1. Korean Tales (Voorhees) 

2. Bill Mauldin in Korea (Mauldin) 

3. The New Breed (Green) 

4. Pon Choolie, You Rascal (Lucy Crockett) 
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The class is continually watching reviews for 
new books to add to this particular plan. 
Besides watching reviews, students visited 
many libraries seeking information, studied 
many book lists, and consulted many li- 
brarians. There was a feeling of enthusiasm 
and purpose that I had long sought. Not 
only did they bring in reading material for 
their own plans, but often they came with 
suggestions and even books for the plans of 
fellow-students. There was a decided aware- 
ness of the other fellow’s plan. 

Because so much time was spent on the 
groundwork of the plan in an individual 
way, the evaluation of the reading seemed 
almost to take care of itself. Fridays were 
set aside for discussion. Students became 
interested in one another’s plans and would 
even ask for a report by certain people. No 
formal reports were given, but everyone 
was given his chance. After a student told of 
his reading progress, questions were asked 
by the class concerning content and value of 
book to the plan. After the class discussion 
the person concerned would sometimes de- 
cide to reject the book for his permanent 
plan. 

Some of the best plans I am keeping on 
file for use and suggestion for coming 
classes. By choosing carefully, I should have 
a splendid, varied collection for reference to 
help other children choose wise, interesting, 
and inspiring reading plans of their own to 
suit individual needs and interests. 


MARGARET MCKINLEY 


PuLask: HiGu SCHOOL 
MILWAUKEEF, WISCONSIN 
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Report and Summary 
NCTE High School Section Election 


The Nominating Committee of the High School Section of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English preserts the following nominations 
for the members of the Section Committee and NCTE Directors to be 
elected by mail in May: 

For Members of the Section Committee 
(Two to be elected, terms to expire in 1957) 
VirGinta Lowers, Los Angeles 
EuizaBern J. DRAKE, Binghampton, New York 


GRADY GARRETT, Richmond, Virginia 
CLAUDE WILSON, Seattle 


(One to be elected, to fill J. N. Hook’s unexpired term, ending 1955) 


WitiiAm D. Herron, Newark, New Jersey 
CLEVELAND A. Tuomas, Winnetka, Illinois 
For NCTE Directors, Re presenting the High School Section 
(Two to be elected, term expiring in 1957) 


McAnpiess, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


FRANCIS ERICKSON, Seattle 
PANSYE POWELL, Salt Lake City 


Mary Foity, Rochester, New York 


MANY THOUSANDS OF BOYS AND 
girls in other countries of the free world can 
write in English and are eager for pen friends 
in America. ‘Their names and addresses are 
on file with the International Friendship 
League, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston &, 
and may be obtained by any teacher who 
will ask for them and send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. This organization is en- 
dorsed by the Department of State, the 
NEA, and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Its program calls for individual letters 
rather than the somewhat cumbersome class 
booklets sponsored by the Junior Red 
Cross. Such correspondence might be started 
now with the idea of providing a worth- 
while occupation for some of the vacation 


leisure, or plans may be made now to 
launch it in September. It is excellent mo- 
tivation for mastery of writing skills, as 
well as good preparation for voting in a 
world where what every country thinks and 
does affects us. 


THE AMERICAN HERITAGE FOUN- 
dation has absorbed the Crusade for Free- 
dom, which supports Radio Free Europe 
and here at home the National Committee 
for a Free Europe. It has prepared a teach- 
er’s manual, American Citizens, Shareholders 
of Democracy. Requests for the manual or 
contributions to the work of the Foundation 
in general, of the Crusade for Freedom, or 
specifically for Radio Free Europe should go 
to 345 East 46th Street, New York 17. 
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POSTERS, BLOTTERS, BOOK COVERS, 
and bookmarks proclaiming the principles 
and advantages of American democracy are 
available from the Institute for American 
Democracy, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10. These materials, designed by first-class 
artists, are sold at cost. Teachers using 
intercultural units in their classes should in- 
vestigate. 


“MATCHING TEN READING LEVELS 
in One Classroom” is the arresting title of 
an article by Don H. Parker, Rena King, 
and Ruth A. Holt in the December Educa- 
tional Leadership. Miss Holt found that in 
her ninth grade she had pupils whose read- 
ing level was third grade and others whose 
reading level was thirteenth grade. She ap- 
pealed to Rena King, her supervisor, who 
appealed to Don Parker, director of the 
reading laboratory at the University of 
North Carolina. The pupils were given the 
Survey Section of the Diagnostic Reading 
Tests and also the SRA Primary Mental 
Abilities Test. The Merrill Skilltexts for the 
ten levels were purchased, and each pupil 
set to work with material he could manage. 
When he succeeded consistently at that level 
he moved up to the next. The Life Adjust- 
ment Booklets, junior and senior, were 
shelved for use when the day’s drill was 
done, and Into Your Teens and Being Teen 
Agers were added, The teacher started fold- 
ers of fugitive materials on “Classroom 
Manners,” “Home Manners,” “Boy-Girl 
Relationships,” etc., and students added to 
them. Pupils kept illustrated notebooks of 
new words they felt worth mastering, and 
those who needed help with word attack 
were given exercises based upon Basic Skills 
in Reading and Eye and Ear Fun, Book IV. 
Most of the pupils liked the program. At 
the end of seventeen hours’ work, half of 
them were reading successfully a grade 
above their original level. 

Educational Leadership is published by 
the Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development and is probably obtain- 
able from some supervisor or library in your 
neighborhood. Its address is 1201 Sixteenth 
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Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. Single 
copies, $0.50. 


AMONG THE GOOD THINGS IN THE 
December Jowa English Bulletin is a sugges- 
tion by Deb Wylder of the State University 
of Iowa that high schools which attempt re- 
search themes choose simple topics on which 
the students can get a good deal of material 
from encyclopedias, recent magazines, and 
interviews. The youngsters will wish to give 
credit to the people they interview and thus 
will see that they ought to acknowledge the 
sources of other information. This attitude 
and the habit of giving credit for borrowed 
ideas are much more important than any set 
form of footnotes. Cheers for Deb Wylder! 
In the same paper Diane Moeller reports 
upon an armchair-travel unit as a composi- 
tion project. The possibilities are obvious. 


“PEOPLE WORTH MEETING-—-A BI- 
ography Unit” is described by Richard M. 
Bossone in the California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education for December. Biography, 
an important type of literature, receives too 
little attention in most schools, and the oc- 
casions such a unit offers for the practice 
and learning of language skills are readily 
seen. Bossone’s class of eighth-graders first 
read two chapters from a text, You’re Grow- 
ing Up, and discussed the ideas they had 
gained. Then he asked the students to name 
persons they especially admired and to 
point out their admirable traits. The stu- 
dents soon found that they did not know 
enough about these favorites to talk about 
them intelligently and so willingly engaged 
in planning the rest of the unit--which you 
can fairly well imagine for yourself. 


A TAPE RECORDER CAN BE USED 
for interschool communications, such as ex- 
change of assembly or other programs. The 
idea is set forth by F. M. Richardson in the 
Grade Teacher for November but needs no 
elaboration for those who are enthusiastic 
about audio-visual aids. 


ROLE-PLAYING AND FEEDBACK 


are emphasized as efficient devices for de- 
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liberative groups by several articles in the 
October Adult Leadership (743 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago). Feedback is sufliciently il- 
lustrated by evaluation procedures com- 
monly used by English classes—summaries 
of progress to date, estimate of the com- 
pleteness and worth of conclusions, and con- 
sideration of the conduct of the study by 
the group and its individual members. Role- 
playing is often mentioned by group-dy- 
namics experts but rarely explained. The 
fully reported and annotated example given 
in the article makes the process quite clear. 
Role-playing seems useful in English chiefly 
to clarify social problems the class is study- 
ing, but may be used—-as in the illustration 

to illuminate the group’s own procedure 
and ways in which its members can be more 
helpful. Single copies of Adult Leadership 
are fifty cents. 


“TRENDS IN THE TEACHING OF 
English,” an address by Claude M. Fuess at 
the Midwestern English Conference last 
spring, is printed in the J//linois English 
Bulletin for December: 


But the Progressive Educators in their in- 
sistence that interest is a stronger motive than 
fear, that education is not so much a pounding 
in as a drawing out, were reiterating a doctrine 
that all top-notch teachers sooner or later learn 
for themselves. ... By the 1920’s I had con- 
vinced myself that the plan of segregating stu- 
dents who were both exceptionably able and 
exceptionably ambitious was for them very 
profitable And nowadays “It looks like it 
was going to rain” has the sponsorship of the 
Atlantic Monthly and the New York Times. The 
sooner we learn that grammar is a matter of 
usage, and treat it as such, the better off we 
shall be... . The practice [précis] unquestion- 
ably was good training for English pupils, com- 
pelling them to weigh the value of words and to 
concentrate on ideas in their reading. . . . I took 
two divisions of approximately the same meas- 
ured intelligence and gave one four or five pre- 
pared themes a week and the other no writing 
except a paragraph or two written during the 
regular classroom period and carefully cor- 
rected. At the end of the year the second group 
were clearly as proficient as the first, and in 
some respects were better.... The principal 
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object is to get the pupil to read with under- 
standing, appreciation, and pleasure. ... I still 
believe ... that it is good for the student’s soul 
to memorize and recite a considerable amount of 
first-rate poctry. ... I regret that so little time 
is spent nowadays on public speaking and the 
management of the voice. 


J. H. WALSH, WRITING IN THE USE 
of English (British), for winter, calls his 
paper “The History of Mr. Polly,” the 
book he had taught in middle-ability upper 
forms. The most significant point in his pro- 
cedure is to try to help the students, im- 
mediately after the first fairly rapid reading 
of the story, to discover the theme, the main 
concern, of the writer. Then they go over it 
again slowly, trying to see all the details and 
events in the light of the author’s intention. 
This persistent reference to the central idea 
makes possible detailed study without 
danger of leaving only the scattered pieces 
of the work in the students’ minds. (Would 
it have been still better to raise the question 
of Wells’s intention and to leave the con- 
clusion tentative, for reconsideration during 


the second reading? And how many books 
should students study intensively?) 


ASSUMING THAT IT “IS ONLY WHEN 
a boy begins to write in quantity that his 
work becomes spontaneous,” and that the 
master cannot read all the papers if the boys 
do write in quantity, W. J. Nesbitt tells 
in the winter Use of English how he solves 
the problem. Once a year he divides the class 
into groups of about five each and suggests 
that each group produce a magazine. kach 
group elects an editor. The class decides 
which kind of writing for the magazines 
shall be undertaken  first—-usually the 
story. Two class periods and a “homework”’ 
usually are enough for writing the stories, 
with another period for each student to read 
and make corrections on the papers of his 
own group and for each group to select one 
of the stories for its magazine. Of course the 
magazines are all passed around for all to 
see. Meantime the master is busy helping 
those who have special need. The entire 
project takes “less than half a term.” Oh 
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yes! the master corrects all the papers 
selected for the magazines and these are 
copied for use. 


“TENTATIVE NORMS FOR HIGH 
School Teaching Load” are contributed by 
Harl Douglass to the December Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. His norms are based 
upon teachers’ reports of the amount of time 
taken by them to perform their various 
duties. The norms are stated in terms of sub- 
ject and grade coefficients. English in 
Grades VII and VIII requires just the same 
amount of work per class hour as most other 
subjects and, therefore, its coefficient is 1.0. 
In grades [X-XII its coefficient is 1.1, the 
same as those of home economics, social 
studies, and science, and less than that of 
health (1.2) or that of agriculture (1.3). 
(Quite possibly teachers of English do not 
spend much more time in preparation and 
marking papers than do other teachers. 
This may well be because all teachers 
work as much or more than modern so- 
ciety expects of anyone. It may also be 
because English teachers usually have 
more extracurricular assignments, so that 
they absolutely can’t spend more time on 
preparation and grading. In any case, the 
problem is not merely how much work is re- 
quired of the English teacher—not, for the 
public, even chiefly that. The problem is 
how many students the teacher of English 
can do justice to. This issue of the Bulletin, 
devoted to administrative problems, is likely 
to be read more thoroughly than usual and 
to be very influential. Perhaps the best time 
to show your principal its fallacies is now, 
before he has built the false conclusions 
into his thinking. 


PRIVATE SECONDARY (“PREP”) 
schools are better than most public high 
schools for able youngsters who are going on 
to the better colleges, such as his own, says 
Princeton President Harold W. Dodds in 
the January American Magazine. He be- 
lieves strongly in the desirability of the pub- 
lic high schools and feels that they should be 
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more liberally supported by taxes, but also 
that they must take all the students, pro- 
moted by age rather than accomplishment, 
and that they are almost inevitably geared 
to the abilities of the slow students so that 
the bright ones loaf their way through and 
acquire habits of indolence instead of an 
education. One suspects that he also feels 
that a strict logical subject-matter organiza- 
tion is preferable to “progressive” curricu- 
lums. He says flatly that for bright or even 
average boys and girls there is too much 
“vocational” education, because the specific 
skills may be quickly learned by anyone who 
has mastered the fundamentals and may 
very likely be rendered useless any day by 
changes in technology. In all this there is 
just enough truth to cause teachers and ad- 
ministrators to think again, especially about 
provision for better-than-average students, 
of whom there are some even in badly 
underprivileged neighborhoods. When and 
how should ,the mingling of all subject 
matters and activity which is undoubtedly 
best in the first grade yield to the organiza- 
tion by subjects which characterizes the 
graduate school? 


IF PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION IS 
under attack in your community or within 
your school system, and if Educational 
Wastelands by Arthur Bestor is quoted in 
the attacks, get the January issue of Pro- 
gressive Education with R. Will Burnett’s 
critique of the Bestor book. Educational 
Theory for January also has two articles 
about it. Perhaps if both parties to the dis- 
cussion—or dispute? or quarrel?——would 
read Academic Procession and Let’s Talk 
Sense about Our Schools, reviewed in our 
“New Books” section this month, they 
might all cool off. Those not yet involved in 
it should seek to keep out. 


BELIEVERS IN THE IMPORTANCE 
of increasing literacy among all peoples of 
the world, and persons engaged in teaching 
illiterate adults in our own country, will 
wish to see Preliminary Survey on Methods 
of Teaching Reading and Writing, by William 
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S. Gray, which appears as the July, 1953, 
issue of Educational Studies and Documents, 
published by the Education Clearing House 
of UNESCO, 19, Avenue Kleber, Paris, 16e. 
In two parts, totaling 140 pages, this report 
may be obtained free from the Education 
Clearing House by any who can show a real 
need for it. 


“A NOTE ON THE CHANGE OF 
American English/t/’’ refers not to the 
written letter but to pronunciation. Ken- 
yon’s American Pronunciation reports: “In 
American English ¢ is often voiced between 
voiced sounds as in better or battle.” In the 
December American Speech W. P. Lehman 
discusses various reports of this kind, which 
indicate that the sound in question is still 
not the sound of d, but somewhere between 
tand d. He urges careful recording of speech 
showing this, because it gives linguists their 
first opportunity to study a pronunciation 
change in progress. 


ONCE IN A WHILE THERE APPEARS 


a criticalessay on contemporary fiction which 


cuts sharply and directly to the heart —and 
it is in the heart of fiction that its sickness 
seems to be. Such an essay, “Death of thie 
Novel,” the English novelist, Storm Jame- 
son, contributes to the December issue of 
Report to Writers. The fiims, Miss Jameson 
thinks, have done the novel no obvious 
harm; rather they have helped to raise its 
technical excellence. But the hypnotic and 
debasing effect of the films and television 
upon their viewers might very well extin- 
guish readers from the race. “If the serious 
novel has a future,” she writes, “it has one 
only on condition of turning its back sharply 
on its present nervous and unhealthy attrac- 
tion towards the films, of using unashamed- 
ly methods the screen cannot touch, and at 
a depth, with a complexity, it can never 
reach.” The novel cannot survive “as a 
Byzantine exercise in pure literature,” nor 
“by hurrying to meet its most dangerous 
rivals on grounds where they will always be 
able to go one better.” 

Report to Writers, now entering its third 
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year, is a 44-page monthly which carries 
various kinds of articles and information 
useful to the student writer as well as to the 
professional. Among the forty-five authors 
and editors who have contributed to recent 
issues are Benjamin Appel, Richard Ar- 
mour, Faith Baldwin, Taylor Caldwell, 
Ludwig Lewisohn, James T. Farrell, P. G. 
Wodehouse, and Louis Untermeyer. Ad- 
dress: 55 West 42d Street, New York 36. 
Subscription: $3.00 per year. 


“NOTES ON A GENIUS” BY DALE 
Warren in the January //arper’s admittedly 
pictures Sinclair Lewis at his best, but that, 
as Warren says, is the only way he ever saw’ 
him. This is an informal essay of recollec- 
tions by a friend and publisher who knew 
Lewis well for many years. His anecdotes 
round out into a vivid recreation of Lewis’ 
many faceted personality. 


VINCENT STARRETT HAS RECENT- 
ly launched in the Chicago Tribune’s ““Maga- 
zine of Books” a series of intensive reviews 
of “the best loved books of the current 
century.” The first three are The Wind in 
the Willows, by Kenneth Grahame; The 
Hound of the Baskervilles, by Conan Doyle; 
and The Four Million, by O. Henry. 


SEVERAL FEATURES OF THE SATUR- 
day Review for December 19 make it an issue 
of particular value for the literature 
teacher. Three lead articles are concerned 
with the contemporary short story: “Short 
Stories for the Millions” by Falcon O. 
Baker, “A Future for Plotted Fiction” by 
William I. Nichols, and ‘Short Stories as I 
Like Them” by Robert Moses; John 
Mason Brown surveys the life and works of 
Eugene O'Neill; the three Sitwells are the 
subject of a long essay review by W. T. 
Scott; Henry Seidel Canby contributes an 
editorial on ““The Reviewer’s Function’; 
and Bennett Cerf gives over his ‘Trade 
Winds” to a historical account by Richard 
Simon of how Simon and Schuster’s ‘Pocket 
Books” got their start. In the SR (Decem- 
ber 26) Maurice Dolbier sums up the year 
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in books, and the results are given of the 
SR’s annual poll of reviewers and specialists 
as to the books they consider this year’s 
best. 


RECENTLY SEVERAL NEW BOOKS 
on Robert Browning have appeared, a 
number of which have proffered Freudian 
speculations concerning the poet’s char- 
acter. It is therefore refreshing to find in 
the December Contemporary Review (Brit- 
ish) an essay by Dallas Kenmare who, by 
assembling a considerable body of comment 
by contemporaries who knew Browning, 
pictures him as a man of genius whose actual 
life did indeed approach the stature of his 
poetry. 


A CRITICAL SURVEY OF THE WORKS 
of George Orwell is contributed by the Eng- 
lish critic Neville Braybrooke to the Decem- 
ber Catholic World. He points out that Or- 
well was a radical in the same sense as 
Dickens, too concerned with justice and 
liberty to give his allegiance to one particu- 


lar “ism,” and shows how Orwell’s concern 
for humanity motivated all his writing. 
Nineteen Eighty-four, Braybrooke thinks, 
should be considered as an allegory rather 
than a novel. Although Orwell was a moral- 
ist without a specific religious faith, who 
despised “smelly orthodoxies,” Nineteen 
Eighty-four, like Piers Plowman and Pil- 
grim’s Progress, “shows how, once a moral 
deterioration has set in, the conscience can 
be destroyed. 


ONE ANSWER TO THE QUESTION 
“Why Are We Losing Our Schoolteachers?” 
is given by Frank DuBois, a former teacher, 
in the January American Mercury. He says 
that it is not a matter of salary so much as 
the fact that “the job of teaching has be- 
come the most nerve-wracking line of work 
that the college graduate of today can 
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possibly pick for himself... . A bad case of 
nerves is taken for granted these days as 
being one of the occupational hazards which 
the teacher has to face.” The reasons he 
gives are the open contempt that the major- 
ity of students have for their teachers, the 
neglect of school administrators in giving 
any serious thought to the administration 
of discipline, and overcrowded classrooms. 
For people to be attracted to teaching, they 
must be assured of respect and understand- 
ing by the public and better co-operation 
from principals and other school adminis- 
trators. 


A DIFFERENT ATTITUDE IS TAKEN 
by Michael G. Llewelyn. Writing in the 
October Quarterly Review (British) on “The 
School and the Delinquent,” he observes 
that the need is for a “tailormade education 
in its widest sense. Schools which are con- 
ceived on the lines of a sausage machine can 
produce only sausages (except where the 
exceptional human spirit triumphs over this 
standardization).”’ The need is for teachers 
with wide outlook and sympathies rather 
than “knowing more and more about less 
and less,” for a reduction in the size of 
classes, and for the complete return to an 
education, at the adolescent stage, per- 
mitting a fuller play of personal values. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS WILL FIND 
interesting and valuable a bibliographical 
essay (School and Society, December 26) 
which reviews and compares the textbooks 
on the psychology of adolescence which 
have appeared during the last four years. 
The author is William W. Brickman, New 
York University, who concludes his evalua- 
tion with the observation that the student’s 
vocational and premarital adjustment will 
no doubt receive proper emphasis. What is 
needed is suitable time and energy devoted 
to his scholastic environment and ethical- 
moral world, 


New Books 


Fiction, Poetry, Drama 


A TREASURY OF RAILROAD FOLKLORE. 
By B. A. Botkin and Alvin F. Harlow. Crown. 
Pp. 530. $4.00. An anthology of tall tales, 
ballads, songs, traditions, etc., of the railroad 
man. Nearly 250 separate items. Casey Jones 
and Jesse James appear, as do the giants of rail- 
road building—Jim Hill, Jay Gould, Edward 
Harriman, and others. Railroad hoboes, and old 
“deepos’’ (depots) add to the very real interest. 


THE PONDER HEART. By Exdora Welty. 
Harcourt. $3.06. With her usual charm the 
author has written a subtly amusing story of a 
family in the deep South. Uncle Daniel was 
rich and he wanted to give away his possessions 
to any person he met. His niece, also a Ponder, 
tried in vain to protect him. Even two wives 
didn’t make much change. Someone died— 
murder suspected—and there is a good court 
scene. The Ponders had both weak hearts and 
weak heads. 


THE SECOND TREE FROM THE COR- 
NER. By E. B. White. Harper. $3.00. A collec- 
tion of parodies, sketches, essays, short stories, 
and poems. Written during the last twenty 
years, they have been chosen by Mr. White as 
his favorites. ‘“Ever have any bizarre thoughts?” 
asked the psychiatrist. The man couldn’t 
answer—but later he saw the second tree from 
the corner. 


WEEPING CROSS. By Henry Logan Stuart. 
Regnery. $4.00. Foreword by Frank Cuneo. 
Sigrid Undset calls it “an outstanding work in 
American fiction.” First published in 1908, it 
was not popular. Told in the first person, it is in 
the form of a Jesuit father’s autobiography. He 
was a soldier in the Thirty Years’ War and was 
put ashore in Boston in 1652. The story of an 
epoch—of painful social conditions follows. A 
selection of the Thomas More Book Club. 


THE PROSPECT BEFORE US. By Herbert 
Gold. World. $3.50. A young author has written 
a novel unusual in theme and‘ style. Harry 
Bowers is a good man and a successful owner of 
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a respectable, prosperous, not too “classy” 
hotel. He has a set of values for his own living 
but is conscious of the dignity of others. When 
his methods are challenged by people of less 
integrity, his fight for survival as a proud man 
and a property owner is dramatic and hopeless. 


THE PORTABLE RENAISSANCE READ- 
ER. Edited by James Bruce Ross and Mary 
Martin. Viking. Pp. 768. $2.50. Selections from 
150 writers covering the time from 1350 to 
about 1600. Introduction, bibliography, and 
chronological charts. 


NOT AS A STRANGER. By Morton Thomp- 
son. Scribner. $4.75. Luke Marsh decided in 
boyhood to dedicate his life to the practice of 
medicine. It was not always easy, but he perse- 
vered and won. There are some unpleasant 
case histories and grisly details, but the story is 
engrossing and uplifting. Literary Guild Janu- 
ary choice. 


FRANKLIN’S WIT AND FOLLY: THE 
BAGATELLES. Edited by Richard E.. Amacher. 
Rutgers University $5.00. While in 
France, Franklin wrote these clever essays, 
which he called “bagatelles,” to amuse his 
friends and printed them—fourteen in all—on 
a private press. They are unique, comic, good 
reading. 


Press. 


Paper Bound 


MILTON. Selected and edited by L. D. Lerner. 
(“Penguin Poets.”) Penguin Books, 3300 Clip- 
per Mill Road, Baltimore 11. Pp. 316. The 
familiar minor poems, including twelve son- 
nets; Books II, LX, and X of Paradise Lost 
entire, with the arguments of the others and 
excerpts; arguments of and exceprts from three 
books of Paradise Regained; the whole of Sam- 
son Agonistes. The long introduction is intended 
to give the reader needed information concern- 
ing seventeenth-century England and Milton. 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS. A selection of 
his poetry and prose by W. H. Gardner. (“Pen- 
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guin Poets.’’) Penguin Books. Pp. 252. $0.65. 
Hopkins’ Preface explaining “sprung rhythm”; 
four early poems, the forty-eight mature 
poems, thirteen unfinished poems, and excerpts 
from the notebooks, journals, ete. 


SCARLET AND BLACK. By Stendhal. Trans- 
lated with an introduction by Margaret R. B. 
Shaw. (“Penguin Classics.”) Penguin Books. 
$0.85. 


TALES FROM THE DECAMERON. By 
Giovannt Boccaccio. Selected by Herbert Alex- 
ander. (“Cardinal Editions.) Pocket Books. 
Pp. 370. $0.35. About five tales from each of the 
ten days. 


WE ARE BETRAYED. By Vardis Fisher. 
Pocket Books, Inc. $0.35. 
YOUNG AMES. By Walter D. Edmonds. 


Pocket Books, Inc. $0.35. 


HEROES, HIGHBROWS, AND THE POPU- 
LAR MIND. By Leo Gurko. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$3.50. An analytic description of the conflicting 
forces working for and against American intel- 
lectual, artistic, and social maturity, this book 
ranges over common attitudes toward intel- 
lectuals and artists, the potentialities and per- 
formance of the press and the mass media, and 
comes finally to the conclusion that there are 
hopeful signs of more general acceptance of the 
intellectuals and their products. Although his 
description of progressive education seems a 
sad caricature, most of his observations are 
sound, 


THE MIRACLE OF LANGUAGE. By Charl- 
ton Laird. World Publishing. Pp. 308. $4.00. 
The author is a man of letters in the old sense—- 
novelist, journalist, thesaurus and dictionary 
maker, editor of books on world literature. Here 
he presents an introduction to the whole of 
linguistics, with a history of English and a 
description of its present forms. The style is 
unacademic, with touches of humor that might 
be in a dinner speech or a light essay. The 
original part is the chapter proposing a new 
approach in sentence analysis. Though aimed 
at the general reader, the book may prove useful 
in some college course. 


Nonfiction 
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WARHOOP. By MacKinlay Kantor. Bantam. 
$0.25. 

LAUGHTER INCORPORATED. By Bennett 
Cerf. Bantam. $0.25. 

THE BURLIVES SONG BOOK. By Burl Ives. 
Ballantine Books. $0.50. 

THE CRUEL SEA. By Nicholas Monsarrat. 
Pocket Books, Inc. $0.50. 

EXPEDITION TO EARTH. By Arthur C. 
Clarke. Ballantine Books. $0.35. 

THE MONEYMAN. By Thomas B. Costain. 
Bantam. $0.50. 

GIANT. By Edna Ferber. Pocket Books, Inc. 
$0.35. 

THE WONDERFUL COUNTRY. By Tom 
Lea. Bantam. $0.35. 

CUP OF GOLD. By John Steinbeck. Bantam. 
$0.25. 

THE STARS LOOK DOWN. By A. J. Cronin. 
Bantam. $0.50. 

THE BRASS RING. By Irving Elman. Drama- 

tists’ Play Service Acting Editions. $0.90. 


THE SECRET OF ULYSSES. By Rolf H. 
Lehrich. Compass Press, Inc., McHenry, III. 
$6.00. “Ulysses is studied by sophisticates and 
scholars but hardly ever enjoyed.”’ Two char- 
acters, Leopold and Bloom, in which the reader 
may (or is supposed to) recognize himself, are 
engaged in quests for the riches of life. Their 
yearnings are those which every human being 
must have if he is to enjoy a full happy life. The 
author makes an exacting, intensive study of 
each chapter and of the book as a whole, which 
he considers Joyce’s interpretation of the riddle 
of man’s existence. 


THE SECRET DIARY OF HAROLD ICKES: 
THE FIRST 1000 DAYS, 1933-1936. By Harold 
Ickes. Simon & Schuster. $6.00. “The old 
Curmudgeon” kept a secret diary, in which he 
put down what happened and what he thought 
about the Washington crowd. It is full of 
devastating revelations, and the style is very 
emphatic. Other volumes will follow. 


BOSWELL ON THE GRAND TOUR: GER- 
MANY AND SWITZERLAND, 1764. Edited 
by Frederick A. Pottle. McGraw-Hill. Pp. 356. 
$5.00. In the introduction the editor remarks 
that Boswell will always be the object of a cult 
—the number of Boswellians being large and 
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increasing. The detailed account of his dazzling 
experiences at the age of twenty-four, on a 
grand tour of Europe, is exciting. There are dia- 
logues with Rousseau and Voltaire and a letter 
from Voltaire to Boswell. He met with incon- 
veniences but indulged in social gayeties, hunt- 
ing, and flirtations. Maps and a few illustra- 
tions. 


MOUNT VERNON: THE STORY OF A 
SHRINE. By Gerald W. Johnson. Random 
Press. Pp. 122. $2.75. “An account of the rescue 
and rehabilitation of Washington’s home by the 
Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association,” with perti- 
nent extracts from the diaries and letters of 
George Washington concerning the develop- 
ment of Mount Vernon. Illustrated. 


MOBY-DICK CENTENNIAL ESSAYS. 
Edited by the Melville Society. Southern Metho- 
dist Press. $3.75. Nine delivered at 
sessions held in celebration of the 100th anniver- 
sary of the publication of Moby Dick. Among 
these are “The Image of Society in Moby 
Dick,” by Henry Nash Smith; “Fatalism in 
Moby Dick,” by Ernest E. Leisy; and other 
interesting viewpoints. Short notes on the au- 
thors and an introduction. Quite a fascinating 
study. 
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ADVENTURES UNDERGROUND IN THE 
CAVES OF MISSOURI. By Hazel Rowena 
Powell. Pageant. Pp. 63. $2.00. A comprehen- 
sive guidebook to the many fascinating and 
beautiful caves of the state. The author is em- 
ployed as guide in several. 


WESTWARD HO WITH THE ALBATROSS. 
By Hans Petterson. Dutton. $4.00. The story of 
a fifteen-month voyage around the globe. Em 
phasis is laid upon the superior equipment and 
the knowledge and experience of the leaders of 
the Swedish expedition. They were particularly 
successful in studying the ocean-floor sediments, 
geological, mineralogical, biological, and radio 
active. They brought back rich and important 
botanical and zoélogical collections. Other inter- 
esting things that they saw at the many places 
they visited are pleasantly discussed. Illus 
trated. 


UNSEEN LIFE OF NEW YORK, AS A 
NATURALIST SEES IT. By William Beebe. 
Duell, Sloan. $4.00. Mr. Beebe brings to light 
the creatures and sights of the earliest geological 
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time —and those that survive, unseen because 
they are ‘too old, too small, too clear, too dis- 
guised, too high, too familiar, too dark, too 
deep.” But New Yorkers—and residents of 


other cities—-will see more after reading this 
astonishing account of what has been and of the 
fantastic specimens that survive. Illustrated. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH TALK. 
Edited by James Sutherland. Oxtord University 
Press. Pp. 450. $5.00. A collection of conversa- 
tions, court-of-law dialogues, and (fewer) formal 
speeches from 1417 to the present. Some of the 
selections are taken from fiction of earlier times 
which seems reasonably realistic. Most of the 
passages are interesting in content for their 
humor, character revelation, or suspense, as 
well as their language. 


DRAMATIC HERITAGE. By Paul Green. 
Samuel French. Pp. 177. $2.50. The teacher of 
philosophy, successful dramatist, and prophet 
of the American little theater writes engagingly 
on topics ranging from “The Folk Arts” to 
“The Mystical Bernard Shaw” but chiefly and 
with most power about the little theater as a 
means of realizing the American dream, which 
to him is more a matter of cultural development 
than of economics and luxuries. His lyric elo- 
quence might be called grandiloquent by the 
unsympathetic, but it rings true. 


AN ELIZABETHAN GARLAND. By A. L. 
Rowse. St. Martin’s Press. Pp. 166. $3.00. Thir- 
teen remarkable essays on a variety of topics 
by a noted English historian who writes with 
imagination and humor as well as scholarship. 
His account of the coronation of Elizabeth I 
makes that young queen scem as alive as Eliza- 
beth II, and his description of Spenser’s Irish 
“castle” gives contemporary poignancy to the 
poet’s fate. High school seniors and college stu- 
dents might be converted to serious reading 
were it put within reach. Beautifully illustrated 
from contemporary portraits and drawings. 


SHAKESPEAREAN PLAYERS AND PER- 
FORMANCES. By Arthur Colby Sprague. Har- 
vard University Press. Pp. 222, $4.50. In Profes 
sor Sprague’s fourth book on the Shakespearean 
theater, he recreates from contemporary 
sources the interpretations of eight great per- 
formers of Shakespearean roles--Betterton as 
Hamlet, Mrs. Siddons as Lady Macbeth, Ed- 
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mund Kean as Othello, Macready as Macbeth, 
Irving as Shylock, and Edwin Booth as Iago. 
Two other chapters discuss the contributions of 
William Poel, the first “modern” producer of 
Shakespeare’s plays, and record the author’s 
own, observations of significant performances. 
The style is simple and clear, and the book in 
whole and in part could be used effectively in 
high school senior and college Shakespeare 
classes to spark discussion and help make the 
plays come to life. 


WHAT SHALL I READ NEXT? By F. Sey- 
mour Smith (“20th Century English Books.’’) 
Cambridge University Press. Pp. 231. $2.00. 
This finding list of books published since 1900, 
sponsored by the (British) National Book 
League, is arranged by types, from ‘Auto- 
biography” to “Travel and Exploration.” Each 
section is organized alphabetically by authors. 
Individual books or groups of books by the same 
author are annotated. The selection is, as the 
title-page announces, highly personal, with a 
single unannotated title for Phyllis Bentley and 
nearly a page, with nine separate annotations, 
for Aldous Huxley. Naturally American books 
are rather few, with no mention of Dreiser or 
Glasgow but praise for John O’Hara. (The list of 
novels fills only fifty pages.) 


THE WORLD THEATRE IN PICTURES. 
By Tom Prideau, Greenberg. Pp. 250. $7.50. 
“From Ancient Times to Modern Broadway,” 
with the emphasis heavily upon Broadway be- 
cause most of the pictures are from Life. Most 
of the plays illustrated are summarized in two 
or three sentences each, but there are a few 
longer explanations, as of the Greek theater 
and the Chinese. A splendid album of re- 
membrance for those who saw many of the 
performances. A gallery of the great stage 
figures of today in successful moments. 


INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC. By 
Dan Golenpaul Associates. Macmillan. Pp. 928. 
Paper, $1.00; cloth, $2.00. This tremendous 
compendium of contemporary facts, chiefly 
social and political, devotes 15 pages to current 
events, 50 pages to “A Headline History of Our 
Times,” 24 pages to the U.S. and other maps, 
80 pages to economics of today, and includes 
such disparate items as the United States Con- 
stitution and “Crossword Puzzle Guide.” 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


THE STANDARD BOOK OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE QUOTATIONS. By Burton Steven- 
son. Funk & Wagnalls. Pp. 766. $7.50. Includes 
about 8,000 quotations, arranged alphabetical- 
ly by subject, and numbered. Passages are from 
the sonnets and poems as well as the plays. 
Sources are clearly indicated. A 150-page index 
is clearly arranged. Will be useful to both the 
student and the general reader. 


Paper Bound 


THE GLORIOUS KORAN. An Explanatory 
Translation by Mohammed Marmaduke Pick- 
thall. (“Mentor Books.) New American Li- 
brary. Pp. 464. $0.50. The English Muslim 
translator’s thirty-page Introduction is chiefly 
a life of Mohammed. There are short explana- 
tions before each of the 114 surahs, all of them 
revealed to the Prophet. The literal rendering 
often requires that words be supplied. In mood it 
is more like the Psalms than any other literature 
familiar to Americans. 


50 GREAT ARTISTS. By Bernard Myers. 
(“Bantam Fifties.”) The text treats the artists 
critically rather than biographically. Of the 
ninety illustrations, sixteen are in full color. 
Six centuries, in roughly chronological order 
from Giotto to Picasso—only three artists now 
living. 


DANCE TO THE PIPER. By Agnes de Mille. 
Bantam. $0.35. 

NAPOLEON. By Emil Ludwig. Pocket Books, 
Inc. $0.50. 

GREAT ESCAPES. Edited by Basil Davenport. 
Pocket Books, Inc. $0.35. 

GREEK CIVILIZATION AND  CHAR- 
ACTER. By Arnold J. Toynbee. Mentor. 
$0.35. 

THE SHAPING OF THE MODERN MIND 
By Crane Brinton. Mentor. $0.35. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas 
a Kempis. Pocket Books, Inc. $0.35. 

REDUCE WITH THE LOW CALORIE 
DIET. By Marvin Small. Pocket Books, Inc. 
$0.25. 

THE FOURTH POCKET BOOK OF CROSS- 
WORD PUZZLES. Edited by Margaret P. 
Farrar. Pocket Books, Inc. $0.25. 


NEW 


BOOKS 


Professional 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES. 14th 
ed. Edited by Robert M. Gorton. H. W. Wilson. 
Pp. 281. $4.00. A standard library tool not 
known to all teachers. The main list is alpha- 
betical, authors and titles. A second list is by 
publishers and even by series, both alpha- 
betical and numerical. There are no annota- 
tions, but the teacher who knows what he 
wants can find it here if it is available. Out-of- 
print titles seem to have been dropped, but if 
any are left they are marked. 


ACADEMIC PROCESSION: AN INFOR- 
MAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN COL- 
LEGE, 1636 TO 1953. By Ernest Earnest. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $4.00. English Professor Earnest 
has drawn upon student diaries and letters, as 
well as more scholarly reports, for his informa- 
tion. With the very readable narrative, he has 
included discerning comments upon the various 
influences and steps in the development from 
the formal and very elementary institutions of 
the seventeenth century into our modern col- 
leges of wide variety. Many of the strange facts 
he cites will make good conversation items. The 
book should be in every faculty-club library and 
available to college-bound high school seniors. 


LET’S TALK SENSE ABOUT OUR 
SCHOOLS. By Paul Woodring. McGraw-Hill. 
Pp. 213. $3.50. A professor of psychology in a 
teachers college, feeling that the controversy 
over progressive education is too emotional, at- 
tempts an impartial examination of the situa- 
tion. He explains the misinformation and hasty 
reasoning which have riled so many tempers. 
He does not try to state any conclusions, only to 
clarify the basic problems so that the laymen 
who read may be able to think them through to 
a rational conclusion. He makes much of the 
Dewey philosophy—not the Dewey theories of 
education—as the basis of progressivism, and 
suggests that we ought to study it and other 
philosophies before deciding upon educational 
policy. Perhaps so, but this is an unproved as- 
sumption. Certainly teachers should have a 
theory of education and should be willing and 
eager to explain this to any patrons who are 
interested. Woodring’s explanation of the an- 
tagonisms between arts colleges and teachers col- 
leges and between subject matter and education 
departments should cool the tempers of all 
parties. 


QUACKERY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By Albert Lynd. Atlantic-Little, Brown. Pp. 
282. $3.50. Mr. Lynd was once a college profes- 
sor of history, has gone into business, is now a 
member of the board of education in a small 
town near Boston and a warm advocate of in- 
creasing school taxes. Many teachers of college 
freshmen and businessmen who employ high 
school graduates complain that these young 
people are illiterate and ignorant in other direc- 
tions. The ineffectiveness of elementary and 
high school education is due, Mr. Lynd asserts, 
to progressive education. History is not taught 
chronologically, as it ought to be; language 
skills are taught incidentally, if at all; high 
school students are not absolutely required to 
take demonstational geometry; and so on. And 
the teachers are ignorant because they were re- 
quired to put in so much time studying repe- 
titious and petty courses in education. The 
origin of the whole trouble is in the instrumental 
philosophy of John Dewey, although few of the 
teachers have accepted this philosophy or even 
know what it is. If parents knew this philosophy 
and that the schools are indirectly following it, 
they would protest. 

This is a terrifying indictment, by a sincere 
friend of education. But he is badly misin- 
formed, and in several places illogical. The whole 
case might be disposed of, if it were before a 
court, by citation of the fact that progressive 
education has seriously affected a very small per- 
centage of the teaching above the second grade. 
Anyone who has visited schools extensively can 
testify that logically rather than psychologically 
organized subject matter, mechanical drill, and 
recitation are still generally prevalent. Lynd 
even says that promotional credits must be 
earned by summer courses in education, which 
simply is not true—at the secondary level at 
least. Lynd waves aside all educational research, 
because it has been done by the educationists 
themselves. This is consistent with his excoria- 
tion of the professors of education as_ self- 
aggrandizing bureaucrats, although he objects 
(rightly) to some educationists calling all critics 
of school practices enemies of education. The 
Fight Year Study of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, which showed that the gradu- 
ates of the progressive schools did a little better 
than others in college, he rejects as irrelevant 
because he himself got through college very 
well with practically no formal preparation. 
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Quackery in the Public Schools is getting much 
attention from laymen. Teachers should know 
more about it than they can learn from reviews. 
Perhaps they should borrow it (not to encourage 
these or other publishers to further publications 
of this sort) and check its assertions against 
their own information. 


TEEN-AGE GANGS. By Dale Kramer and 
Madeline Karr. Introduction by Estes Kefauver. 
Holt. Pp. 244, $3.00. Factual but composite 
narratives of gang leaders and gang actions, 
with some discussion of possible solutions of the 
problem they present. Rejection by society 
and/or parents seem to be the main cause of the 
formation of such gangs. Better schools, better 
homes, better race relations—all these would 
help. 


HOW TO LIVE WITH YOUR TEEN- 
AGER. By Dorothy W. Baruch. $3.75. An 
eminent consulting psychologist—also an M.D., 
of course—writes vigorously from her own ex- 
perience and her clients’ experiences about the 
difficulties of parents with adolescents and 
adolescents’ difficulties with themselves: inde- 
pendence and control, self-understanding and 
self-acceptance, and much about sex. Most 
useful to parents and to married teachers who 
get particularly close to students. 


THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE. By John B. 
Carroll. Harvard University Press. $4.75. In 
preparation for this report, the author, a Har- 
vard psychologist with some previous knowl- 
edge of linguistics, visited centers of linguistic 
study. He attempts to show what various 
groups of scholars—linguistic scientists, lan- 
guage teachers, philologists, psychologists of 
various kinds, sociologists, and (sound) en- 
gineers—can contribute to the study of speech, 
language, and communication. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY 
OF EDUCATION. FIFTY-SECOND YEAR- 
BOOK, Part Il: THE COMMUNITY 
SCHOOL. Edited by Nelson B. Henry. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $2.75. Paper. 


EFFECTIVE HOME-SCHOOL RELA- 
TIONS. By James L. Hymes, Jr. Prentice-Hall. 
$4.65. 


THE AMERICAN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. Edited by Harold G. Shane. Harper. 
$5.00. 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF C. G. JUNG, 
Vol. VII: TWO ESSAYS ON ANALYTICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. Translaied by R. F. C. Hull. 
(“Bollingen Series,” Vol. XX.) Pantheon. $3.75. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF C. G. JUNG, 
Vol. XII: PSYCHOLOGY AND ALCHEMY. 
Translated by R. F. C. Hull. (“Bollingen Series,” 
Vol. XX.) $5.00. 


Pamphlets 


HELPING CHILDREN DEVELOP MORAL 
VALUES. By Ashley Montagu. (‘Better Living 
Booklets.’”’) Science Research Associates. Pp. 
48. $0.40. For parents and for teachers. 


AN INDEX TO DRILLS AND EXERCISES 
FOR IMPROVING READING SKILLS 
AND TECHNIQUES IN HIGH SCHOOL. 
(From Selected Workbooks and Reading Tests.) 
By Georgia Cook Tinglum and Stanley B. Kegler. 
TOPICAL INDEX TO DRILLS AND EXER- 
CISES FOR IMPROVING READING ABIL. 
ITIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOL. (From 
Selected Reading Textbooks.) By Charlotte 
Swanson and Stanley B. Kegler. Stanley B. 
Kegler, University High School, Minneapolis. 
$0.35 for both. (Mimeographed.) Originally de- 
signed for use by and with teachers-in-training, 
these complementary lists should be very useful 
to teachers attempting to help retarded readers. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS FOR THE ENGLISH 
TEACHER. Compiled by Rita J. Kenny and 
Edward T. Schofield. Revised by Catherine Bord- 
man. Audio-Visual Guide (1630 Springfield 
Ave., Maplewood, N.J.). Pp. 15. $0.25. Those 
who use such aids will want every list available. 
This one is fairly complete. 


SYLLABUS IN REMEDIAL ENGLISH, 
GRADE 4 [SOPHOMORE]. By Samuel Beckoff. 
Address the author or the Head of the English 
Department, Long Island City High School, 
Long Island City 1, New York. Pp. 17. $0.25. 
(Mimeographed.) Week-by-week lesson plans 
and lists of materials and broadcast programs. 


TEACHER’S MANUALS FOR ENGLISH 
AT WORK, COURSES ONE AND TWO. By 
Margaret M. Bryant, M. L. Howe, Philip R. 
Jenkins, and Helen T. Munn. Pp. 70 each. These 
simple manuals make quite clear just how the 
authors meant the texts to be used and provide 
convenient answers for the exercises. 


Teaching Matertals 


BROWN-CARLSEN LISTENING TEST. By 
James I. Brown and G. Robert Carlsen. (“Evalu- 
ation and Adjustment Series.”) World Book 
Company. This pioneer test in the field covers 
(a) immediate recall of details, (6) following 
direction, (¢) recognizing introductory, transi- 
tional, and concluding sentences, (d) recogniz- 
ing word meanings, and (e) comprehension of a 
lecture. The testee has an answer sheet (multi- 
ple-answer form), and the examiner reads the 
test material aloud with pauses at the proper 
times for the marking of answers. By statistical 
means the authors have found that these sub- 
tests measure rather different abilities. Since 
each item counts for one point, the parts are 
weighted according to the number of questions 
in each: A, 17; B, 20; C, 8; D, 10; and E, 21. 
The high value given to Part E seems unques- 
tionably gight, Part B is only slightly less im- 
portant, but that part of the test seems con- 
fusing to one who reads it silently, although less 
so than Part A, on which the score can be raised 
quickly by learning to hold in mind a meaning- 
less series of numbers or letters. Only in Part A 
does the testee listen with practically nothing 
to direct his attention until the postlistening 
question arrives. The test comes in two forms. 
It may be machine-scored or readily scored by 
hand with a punched key sheet. Much better 
than the early tests of reading! 


SILAS MARNER. By George Eliot. THE 
PEARL. By John Steinbeck. Edited by Jay E. 
Greene. (‘“Noble’s Comparative Classics.”) Pp. 
449. $1.56. The classic novel and the con- 
temporary one are presented together that each 
may illuminate the other. The study helps (at 
the back of the volume) bring out many con- 
trasts, but give little attention to the quite 
different purposes of the authors. 


LITTLE BRITCHES: MAN OF THE FAMI- 
LY (abridged ed.). By Ralph Moody. Edited by 
Egbert W. Nieman. Harcourt. Pp. 319. $2.12. A 
simply written autobiography of a hard-luck 
family in Colorado nearly fifty years ago, when 
the middle-aged businessman who wrote it was 
a boy. They were fine people, and their ex- 
periences will make good springboards for dis- 


cussions of ethical problems and natural stimuli 
for student narratives. Originally in two vol- 
umes—Little Britches and Man of the Family. 


FAVORITE MODERN PLAYS. Edited by 
Felix Sper. Globe. Pp. 530. $3.00. The Winslow 
Boy, The Barretts of Wimpole Street, The Ad- 
mirable Crichton, Loyalties, and Life with 
Father, with a very brief introduction and, at 
the back, some questions on each of the plays, 
to induce thoughtful reading. Well printed and 
bound, 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE AND LEGENDS. 
By John Dukes McKee. One sheet, heavy paper, 
25” « 36”. National Conference American 
lolklore for Youth, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana. $0.50. This brightly 
colored pictorial map is taken from Living in 
Our America, a history text for the upper 
grades. The map is crowded with figures and 
symbols drawn in the modern unrealistic fash- 
ion, not always in proportion to their literary 
importance. The conference took over the pub- 
lication when Scott, Foresman did not wish to 
continue but teachers who had seen the map 
kept asking for it. Well designed for adolescents. 


Pamphlets 


GUIDE TO THE MGM SCREEN VER- 
SION OF JULIUS CAESAR. By William 
Lewin. Educational and Recreational Guides, 
1630 Springfield Avenue, Maplewood, New 
Jersey. Pp. 12. $0.25. More pictures from the 
photoplay than information or critical study, 
but perhaps for this play so familiar to teachers 
that is best. 


STUDY YOUR WAY THROUGH SCHOOL. 
By C. dA. Gerken. HOW TO TAKE A TEST 
By Joseph ©. Heston. (“Life Adjustment Book- 
lets.”) Science Research Associates. Pp. 47 
each. $0.40 each. 


YOU CAN TALK BETTER. By C. Van 
Riper. CITIZENSHIP FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. By Stanley E. Dimond. (“Junior Life 
Adjustment Booklets.) Science Research As- 
sociates. Pp. 40 each. $0.40 each. 
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THE NEWEST TITLE IN 
THE GLOBE MODERN 
LITERATURE SERIES 


CIMARRON 


The building of the great state of Oklahoma, dramatized 
in this modern historical novel of epic stature. An exclu- 
sive school edition, complete and unabridged; supplied 
with preface, teaching aids, and illustrations. 


EDNA FERBER’S 


A RECENT ADDITION 
TO THE GLOBE READ- 
ABLE CLASSICS SERIES 


THE SCARLET LETTER 


The great American novel of Puritan New England from the 
pen of the most evocative of American writers. Adapted by 
Dr. Herbert S. Robinson, illustrated and supplemented by 
useful teaching aids. 


HAWTHORNE’S 


FOR APPROVAL COPIES WRITE TO 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY . 175 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


000 ENGLISH GOOD ENGLISH 
for 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


SHATTUCK e CAULEY ¢ NEWTON 


(Copyright 1953) 


TROGUIKE PURISIONG COMPANY 


This up-to-the-minute, flexibly-bound volume offers a basic course in High 
School English. Modern motivation through use of many colorful, functional 
illustrations, cartoon-style drawings, pictographs, and sketches. Written to fill 
a need in every High School English Department. Builds strength in grammar, 
spelling, reading, oral and written expression. Literary appreciation and library 
work. Excellent for a regular course in English or for remedial and supple- 
mentary use, 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY. INC. 
HOME OFFICE: IROQUOIS BUILDING 
SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 


@ NEW Textbooks MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


for Functional Courses... Bread Loaf SCHOOL 


OF ENGLISH 
English for Vocational at Bread Loaf, Vt 


and Technical Schools JUNE $0 AUGUST 14 


Director: L. Coox, Meddlebury 
*- SHUMAN Special lecturers: 
Assistant to the Superintendent in charge Saut Bettow Ropert Frost Oscar WiLLiams 


Bread Loaf School of English, uniquely located in a 


beautiful Green Mountain bow], offers a varied cur- 
READY IN MARCH—The Second Edition of riculum by a nationally distinguished faculty at its 
this popular texthook provides a survey of the 35th session: ‘ 
essentials of good English in terms of practical George Anderson of Brown, on Chaucer and 
use rather than theoretical mastery of abstract Modern British Literature; Carlos Baker of 
concepts. Written for students preparing to enter Princeton, on American Romanticism and Eng- 
industry or studying In training programs the lish Satire; Warren Beck of Lawrence, on the 
Modern American Short Story and Creative 
Writing; Donald Davidson of Vanderbilt, on 
Hardy and Conrad; Arthur Jensen of Dart 
mouth, on the Victorian Era and Old Testament 
agement of a small business Literature; John Kelleher of Harvard, on Mod- 
Practical examples, questions, and problems ern Irish Prose and Poetry; Clifford Lyons of 
encourage students to express themselves clearly North Carolina, on Shakespeare and Elizabe- 
than Drama; Erie Volkert of Middlebury, on 
Play Directing. 


book shows how to communicate most effective- 
ly in many concrete situations arising in indus- 
trial and technical occupations, and in the man- 


and correctly in letters, reports, discussions, and 
conferences. While stressing writing and speak- 
ing in real situations, a basic grounding is given Early application advised. Write for information on 
in the fun { iment als of good usage sentence admission, CONEIES, degrees lo: 

structure, and punctuation. 101 alls., 463 pp. Office of the LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE * MIDDLEBURY 4, VT. 


Better Reading 
in College The 


MARTHA DALLMANN and ALMA SHERIDAN 


- both of Ohio Wesleyan University 
READY IN MARCH—A new textbook and 
workbook for students who need to improve 
their reading skills and study habits. Exercises, 
comprising more than three-quarters of the book, 


are composed of carefully graded readings and 


tests which proceed from the relatively casy to 
the more difficule. Most of the readings have 


e 
been selected from college textbooks and include WI 


material in the natural and social sciences and 


the humanities. 

Tests, based on the readings, indicate stu- 
dents’ progress and provide practice in the types 
of tests to be met later on. Book discusses the 


causes of various reading difficulties and methods 
for overcoming them. The problem of compre- ‘a - 
hension is dealt with systematically, and work in late April 
in vocabulary development 1s combined with 
exercises in developing other skills. Teacher's to 
Manual available. 290 pp. 


. 704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY CHAMPAIGN ILLINOIS 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 


ALL PUPILS CAN LEARN 


—when their interest is 


capiured—when 


efforts are rewarded with the fascinating, leen- 


denies for Grades 9-12 
COLTON, DAVIS, AND 
HANSHAW 


Living Your 


English 

A textbook-workbook series — 
Books 1, 2, 3, 4— with text and 
practice materials related to teen- 
age life— 

Every detail is designed especially for 
easy learning. 

Vocabulary and sentence structure are 
on the sixth-grade level of difficulty. 
The laboratory approach is made pos- 
sible by unique features of text and self- 
correction devices. 

The direct ‘“‘you” approach is used for 
maximum readability. 

“Getting the idea’ is stressed rather 
than “doing the assignment.” 

Amusing cartoons teach at a glance. 


Teachers’ work is made easy with Man- 
uals, Answer Strips, Tests with Answers. 


STRANG AND 
ROBERTS 


Tales BOOKS 1 AND 2 


—Just published 


The level of reading difficulty 
is fifth-sixth grade; the level of 
interest 1s teen-age— 

Try Teen-Age Tales with your students 
who don’t like to read, or with those who 
don’t understand what they read, or 
with those whose reading tastes are 
limited to the comics. 

Pre-publication try-outs have shown 
that Teen-Age Tales always reach base 
with the groups they have been pre- 
pared for. 

The miscellany of stories and articles 1s 
mature enough to appeal to the high 
school age group and simple enough to 
be understood by retarded readers. 

The books are dramatically illustrated 
in color. 

Teacher's Manuals are available. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York 14 + 
Atlanta3 + Dallasl - 


Chicago 16 
Home Office: Boston 16 


San Francisco 5 


